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HAROLD E. McCARTHY 


The Problem of 
Ph ilosophical Diversity 


SO FAR THERE have been three East-West Philosophers’ con- 
ferences. It is inevitable at this juncture, and particularly when one is 
looking forward to a fourth conference, that the question be asked as to 
what has been accomplished by the first three conferences. Opinions will 
surely differ, both with respect to fact and with respect to value. Speaking 
for myself alone, and yet as one who was a member of two of the three 
conferences, I would suggest that at least four things have been so clearly 
established by the conferences and in such considerable detail that they 
can well be spoken of as major accomplishments. Indeed, if these were 
the only accomplishments—and they are not—they would in themselves 
more than justify the work of the past and the plans for the future. 

First, it has been made clear, and one hopes once and for all, that 
philosophy, like art, religion, and science, has been a universal and distinc- 
tive undertaking of man, and such that Eastern philosophies, however 
closely associated at times with religion, can no more be reduced to religion 
than Western philosophies, however closely associated at times with both 
science and religion, can be reduced to either science or religion. This 
recognition, which now goes beyond mere contention to co-operative and 
documented substantiation, is by no means trivial or self-evident. Too often 
it has been asserted in the West that Eastern philosophies exist only by 
virtue of ethnocentric Western definitions and distinctions, apart from which 
we would have in the East only religions and their attendant theologies or 
apologetics. But it is now clear that not only is it not the case that all 
Eastern philosophies are associated with religions, but, even when Eastern 
philosophies are associated with religions, the distinction between philos- 
ophy and religion remains and in much the same way as it remains in the 
West, and possibly more so. It must be remembered that in the Western 
Catholic tradition, as broad and as diverse as it is, there are theological 
truths of revelation which are basic to both theology and philosophy, which 
are to be accepted by the philosopher on the grounds of faith, and which 
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are to be regarded as absolute—a point of view an exact counterpart of 
which is difficult to find in either the Hindu o the Buddhist traditions! 
Religion has certainly been a stimulus (but not the only stimulus) t 
philosophical reflection in the East, just as both religion and science have 
been stimuli (but not the only stimuli) to philosophy in the West. But 
neither in the East nor in the West do we find mere stimulus-respons 
situations, and with philosophy on the response end only. What is found, 
historically speaking, is multiple interaction between and among philos 
ophy, science, and religion. 

Second, it has surely become clear that philosophers, East and Wes, 
ancient, modern, and contemporary, have been vitally concerned, by way 
of speculation based upon reason, observation, intuition, and imagination, 
" with problems bearing upon the nature of man, the nature of the univers 
in which man finds himself, and the nature of the good life for man, being 
the kind of creature that he is and living in the kind of universe in which 
he lives. Thus, the latter-day contention that philosophy is nothing but 
linguistic analysis, or logic, or methodology, or the clarification of concepts 
is totally without historical support and can be defended only on the basis 
of an arbitrary definition which inevitably reduces to nonsense two-thirds 
of the history of philosophy, East and West. But if the spirit of the con 
ferences reflects at all the generic nature of philosophical inquiry, then it 
can be predicted with assurance that the revolutionary philosophical ideas 
of the future, like the revolutionary philosophical ideas of the past, will 
bear upon the nature of man, the world in which he lives, and the nature 
of the good life, and not merely upon appropriate modes of linguistic or 
logical analysis, though concern with such analysis will surely continue in 
a vital manner, giving rise to and helping to clarify non-linguistic problems. 

Third, it has become clear that the offered solutions to the fundamental 
problems of philosophy as given in terms of points of view, basic attitudes, 
and whole systems of interpretation seem to be completely diverse, the 
apparent philosophical diversity in the West matched by the apparent phil- 


**As the superior science, theology judges philosophy in the same sense that philosophy judges 
the sciences. It therefore exercises in respect to the latter a function of guidance or government, 
though a negative government, which consists in rejecting as false any philosophic affirmation which 
contradicts a theological truth. In this sense theology controls and exercises jurisdiction over the 
conclusions maintained by philosophers . . . The philosopher and the scientists are never entitled to 
deny the rights which theology possesses over philosophy and the sciences. They may, however, be 
justified in rejecting in a particular instance, not indeed the authority of the Church, but the judg- 
ment of the individual theologian, since the individual theologian does not necessarily speak as the 
mouthpiece of theology, and may therefore be mistaken.” Jacques Maritain, An Introduction to 
Philosophy (London: Sheed and Ward, 1930, 1947), pp. 94-95. Maritain’s position with respect to 
the relationship between philosophy and theology is not different from that of Thomas Aquinas, upon 
which it is clearly modeled. 
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osophical diversity in the East, and with East-West resemblances and 


of historico-geographical description, of either Eastern philosophy or West- 
ern philosophy as such, even if it could be agreed upon as to what is East 
and what is West so far as philosophy is concerned. Even the familiar 
contentions that Eastern philosophy is intuitive and Western philosophy is 
intellectual, that Eastern philosophy is practical and Western philosophy 
is theoretical, that Eastern philosophy is spiritualistic and Western philos- 
ophy is materialistic are contentions which, the conferences have shown, 
simply do not stand up under co-operative scrutiny. There is what appears 
to be diversity, but not diversity that neatly splits the philosophical world 
down the middle, leaving the East on one side and the West on the other, 
all ready for a mechanical synthesis, or at least a mariage de convenance. 
Fourth, it has become progressively clear that whatever the attitude may 
have been in the past, East or West, many contemporary philosophers are 
now concerned about the apparent fact of philosophical diversity, finding 
it somewhat less than ideal, not only for theoretical reasons (the feeling 
being that diversity of interpretation of philosophy is, as in science, a 
symptom of error, incompleteness, or both), but also for practical reasons 
(the feeling being that when theoretical diversity is carried over into actual 
practice, sociopolitical conflict may well be the outcome). It is possible that 
some Western philosophers find diversity more disturbing than do some 
Eastern philosophers who, at times, seem more at ease thinking in terms 
of both-and as opposed to either-or-and-not-both. However, this relative 
lack of disturbance, where it exists at all, expresses not a lack of concern 
with diversity but only a particular way of dealing with diversity. But, 
whether Eastern or Western, philosophers are concerned with truth, and, 
where truth is at stake, are thoroughly unwilling to compromise their 
philosophical claims and pledge themselves to the support of what they 
take to be untruth even for the sake of what might be enhanced sociopolitical 
peace and harmony. Thus it is that the work of the three conferences has 
been, in part, in the direction of exploring philosophical diversity, determin- 
ing its scope, and considering ways of dealing with it where it must be dealt 
with first — on the level of theory, which is the level of technical philo- 
sophical analysis and discussion. In other philosophy conferences, diverse 
philosophical interpretations have been presented and criticized. But one 
can suggest that only in the three East-West conferences have philosophers 
deliberately and self-consciously faced the problem of diversity itself, and 
within the context of world philosophy, past and present. 
Needless to say, the ways of dealing with philosophical diversity, both 
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osophical diversity in the East, and with East-West resemblances and 
differences such that it is almost impossible to speak, except for the sake 
of historico-geographical description, of either Eastern philosophy or West- 
ern philosophy as such, even if it could be agreed upon as to what is East 
and what is West so far as philosophy is concerned. Even the familiar 
contentions that Eastern philosophy is intuitive and Western philosophy is 
intellectual, that Eastern philosophy is practical and Western philosophy 
is theoretical, that Eastern philosophy is spiritualistic and Western philos- 
ophy is materialistic are contentions which, the conferences have shown, 
simply do not stand up under co-operative scrutiny. There is what appears 
to be diversity, but not diversity that neatly splits the philosophical world 
down the middle, leaving the East on one side and the West on the other, 
all ready for a mechanical synthesis, or at least a mariage de convenance. 

Fourth, it has become progressively clear that whatever the attitude may 
have been in the past, East or West, many contemporary philosophers are 
now concerned about the apparent fact of philosophical diversity, finding 
it somewhat less than ideal, not only for theoretical reasons (the feeling 
being that diversity of interpretation of philosophy is, as in science, a 
symptom of error, incompleteness, or both), but also for practical reasons 
(the feeling being that when theoretical diversity is carried over into actual 
practice, sociopolitical conflict may well be the outcome). It is possible that 
some Western philosophers find diversity more disturbing than do some 
Eastern philosophers who, at times, seem more at ease thinking in terms 
of both-and as opposed to either-or-and-not-both. However, this relative 
lack of disturbance, where it exists at all, expresses not a lack of concern 
with diversity but only a particular way of dealing with diversity. But, 
whether Eastern or Western, philosophers are concerned with truth, and, 
where truth is at stake, are thoroughly unwilling to compromise their 
philosophical claims and pledge themselves to the support of what they 
take to be untruth even for the sake of what might be enhanced sociopolitical 
peace and harmony. Thus it is that the work of the three conferences has 
been, in part, in the direction of exploring philosophical diversity, determin- 
ing its scope, and considering ways of dealing with it where it must be dealt 
with first — on the level of theory, which is the level of technical philo- 
sophical analysis and discussion. In other philosophy conferences, diverse 
philosophical interpretations have been presented and criticized. But one 
can suggest that only in the three East-West conferences have philosophers 
deliberately and self-consciously faced the problem of diversity itself, and 
within the context of world philosophy, past and present. 

Needless to say, the ways of dealing with philosophical diversity, both 
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in general and in particular contexts, which have been presented, implicitly 
and explicitly, have themselves been diverse. It can be suggested, however, 
that all of the many ways can be fruitfully construed as statements, varia- 
tions, or combinations of some ten basic types of approach. Each of the 
approaches seems to involve difficulties, but, by formulating them briefly 
and pointing out some of the difficulties, some grasp of the range of possible 
approach can be achieved. Since all of the basic types of approach have 
been brought out in the work of the conferences, the present writer can 
claim no essential originality. However, it must be pointed out that in the 
following analysis no one approach is, in any manner, presented as the one 
fruitful or otherwise significant approach; and by the same token no 
approach is presented as so obviously inadequate that it can be immediately 
rejected, and without further consideration. In short, the analysis, taken as 
a whole, is concerned with clarifying a problem, not with offering a solu- 
tion. A problem clarified is not thereby solved, and solutions are undoubted- 
ly more important than mere clarifications. For all that, significant solu- 
tions surely depend upon significant clarifications, and with the latter func- 
tioning as necessary though not as sufficient conditions of the former. We 
turn, now, to ten basic types of approach to philosophical diversity, and with 
the understanding that no list of this kind can be complete. 


Il. 


1. One and only one true interpretation. One may approach the problem 
of diversity in terms of the simple, dichotomous distinction between truth 
and falsity, and thus in terms of the contention that there is one and only 
one system of philosophical interpretation which is true and that every 


other system which conflicts with this system is, to that extent, false or at Ff 


least “inadequate.” 
The fundamental problem, after locating the one true system, is that of 
showing that the competing systems are, indeed, false and are therefore to 


be rejected, thus solving the problem of diversity through the elimination | 
of all but one philosophical system. The initial, if not insurmountable, § 


difficulty is that of “locating the one true system,” and by methods other 
than those of appealing to political or religious authority. But from the 
point of view of practice it can be pointed out that when philosophers 
actually gather together, many arrive on the scene, so to speak, with their 
own (though not necessarily original) philosophical interpretations which 
represent the product of many years of careful thought and passionate devo 
tion, together with perfectly sincere claims that along the lines of these 
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particular interpretations both philosophers and non-philosophers can be 
saved from error, confusion, and even senseless annihilation. 

Thus, as every conference has shown, philosophers who are other than 
disinterested historians are often partisans to begin with, whether they 
are materialists, neo-Kantian idealists, or Theravada Buddhists; and the 
transition from my truth to owr truth, where the transition involves the 
recognition of total error on the part of many, and thus unconditional sur- 
render, is so profoundly difficult that, if history is taken seriously at all, it 
cannot be reasonably anticipated at any time. But where rational analysis 
fails to win over, irrational persuasion may take over. And the will to 
victory may be as easily expressed in unlistening silence as in outspoken 
and unrestrained hostility which, in the name of rational discussion, employs 
the techniques of the politician: flat reiteration, sophistical argument, and 
alleged reductions to absurdity of the claims of the opposition, together 
with appeals to the perennial character of this or that system of ideas or 
to the mounting wave of the future which is progressively undermining the 
antiquated and old-fashioned views of the past, and thus disclosing alleged 
perennials as biennials in disguise. 

It is easy enough to point out that, from this point of view, battles may 
be fought to a standstill and with nothing decisively resolved, although 
the areas of special conflict may be thrown into high relief in the process, 
which is not an inconsequential outcome in itself. On the other hand, the 
dichotomous distinction between the one true interpretation and the many 
false (or inadequate) interpretations may seem so natural as to appear 
unavoidable, and even those who claim that the dichotomy may be softened 
by way of the recognition that the one true interpretation is not actually 
“at hand” but still remains to be constructed, and is thus the work not of 
the past but of the future, do not really give up the dichotomy of truth 
and falsity. When one has the truth, any divergence is error. Indeed, the 
cynic could observe that the only philosopher who actually disclaims truth, 
even the dated truth of the pragmatist, is the philosophical skeptic, who holds 
that truth is unobtainable—and this, ironically enough, is the truth that 
he claims, relative to which all other claims to truth are erroneous. 

2. All interpretations inherently the same. One may approach the prob- 
lem of diversity in terms of the distinction between essential meaning and 
verbal formulation. In short, it can be argued that behind the diversity 
of linguistic and conceptual expression all genuine philosophers, past and 
present, East and West, have really been saying the same thing, and that 
whatever the particular, historically conditioned shapes of the systems, the 
inner kernel of truth is and always has been universal: namely, for instance, 
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that there is a First Principle (whether called God, the Absolute, Brahman, 
Nirvana, Tao, Natura Naturans, Nothingness, Reason, or whatnot) to 
which man is related (at least in principle), to which man may signif. 
icantly relate himself (thus passing from the inauthentic to the authentic), 
and which is the source or foundation of both Truth and Value. 

From this point of view, the method of dealing with philosophical diversity 
is not that of annihilating the opposition, but, rather, that of working past 
expressional differences to the underlying identities and then back again 
to the expressional differences. No philosopher is asked to give up his 
particular mode of expression but only to recognize that what he says is, 
at its core, no different from what every other genuine philosopher has said. 
And this recognition is not altogether unreasonable, for, if all men are 
basically the same whatever their particular historical situations, it should 
not be too surprising to discover that their basic philosophical insights and 
valuations are both similar and in accord with reality, however different 
the modes of expression which, after all, are historically conditioned and 
in a process of change. . 

In principle, there is a radical difference between establishing a single 
philosophy in opposition to other philosophies and discovering the inner 
identity of all genuine and mature philosophies. But when the latter course 
is actually taken, all too often what is accomplished is not the discovery of 
the inner identity of all systems or interpretations but, rather, the construc- 
tion of a new philosophical dictionary, the function of which is to conceal 
differences by equating terms, concepts, and statements which should not 
be equated at all and which can be equated only at the price of misrep- 
resentation or by moving in the direction of empty generality or even 
tautology. Thus, to run even the concepts of Brahman, Nirvana, and Tao 
together as if, in essence, they were three names for one and the same 
thing is to distort the facts so completely that any further analysis based 
upon this initial identification can only lead to disaster. On the other hand, 
to say that Brahman, Nirvana, and Tao all function as “first principles” is 
certainly not to say, let alone to prove, that these first principles are identical 
in content. 

But even if it could be shown that all the systems of philosophical inter- 
pretation which have been constructed are basically the same, apart from 
verbal differences, it would not follow that the systems are true, since the 
same errors could exist in every system and would exist in every system if 
every system were simply a particular reflection of an underlying and errone- 
ous sameness. But one suspects that at times the philosopher who is seeking 
identities in all systems is, in reality, seeking from the point of view of one 
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n, system, which he takes to be true, and is implicitly arguing that all other 
to systems ate also true because, by proper translation, they can be “reduced” 
if- to his one true system. By the same token, if they could not be so reduced, 
he they would be false. 


For all that, given two or more philosophical systems, basic similarities 
ity and even underlying identities can be sought out and actually found even 
ast when the systems, at first glance, appear to be rather dissimilar. The 
ain present writer himself has suggested in another paper, for instance, that in 
his the writings of both Dewey and Suzuki one finds concern with the elimi- 
) is, — nation of a number of traditional dichotomies and in a rather central way.” 
aid. y But even here one must be careful to note that the motives may not be 
are the same and the outcomes may be radically different. Even if one asserts 
yuld that both Dewey and Suzuki are naturalistically as opposed to superna- 
and turalistically oriented, one must recognize that there are different kinds of 
rent naturalism and that one does not eradicate fundamental differences by using 
and — the same terms. Indeed, it could be argued that Suzuki’s Zen is beyond 
both naturalism and supernaturalism, and, if naturalistic at all, is naturalistic 





ngle only in the sense in which dogs running in the street and sometimes bark- 

—_ ing at the moon are naturalistic. One could suggest that a good working 

oe | tule when comparing philosophies is this: seek resemblances but distrust 

y | them. And distrust them because resemblances normally exist in a context 

truc- . : aad . 

oa of differences and must always be seen in relationship to these differences. 

aa But in spite of all these considerations and qualifications, it may still be 
that all systems of philosophical interpretation are both identical at the 

srep- ; 

oul core and true. This, however, has never been clearly demonstrated. 

T a0 3. All interpretations the same in essentials. One may approach the 

comet problem of diversity in terms of a distinction between the central and the 


yased | peripheral, the essential and the non-essential. In short, it may be suggested 
hand, that, although, upon analysis, some differences reduce to different modes 
es” is | of expressing underlying identities, some differences stubbornly remain and 
ntical tefuse to be reduced. These latter differences, then, are not unreal in the 
sense of being verbal only, but can be exhibited as peripheral and inconse- 
intet- §§ quential as opposed to basic and essential. Like functionless turrets added to 
from § otherwise organically constructed buildings, their presence does not signif- 
se the § icantly affect the basic plan of the construction—no harm is done if they re- 
em if § main and nothing crucial is lost if they are eliminated. 
rrone- From this point of view, even the purist who has devoted his life to 
eking 
of one 





*Harold E. McCarthy, “Dewey, Suzuki, and the Elimination of Dichotomies,” Philosophy East 
end West, VI, No. 1 (April, 1956), 35-48. 
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the wielding of Occam’s razor and, accordingly, has no turrets on his philo- 
sophical constructions can accept turrets, at least in the abstract, as matters 
of taste about which there is no significant dispute, though in practice most 
purists are by no means so generous, and those who like turrets seldom 


admit that they are completely functionless. Stated in general terms, this F 


approach to diversity in terms of the distinction between the essential and 
the non-essential, together with the contention that the essential is, indeed, 
universal, seems to be both enlightened and gentlemanly liberal. Thus, 
the remark at the conference table: “We agree, and more profoundly agree, 


than we disagree,” with the implication that, given broad and fundamental [ 
areas of agreement, peripheral disagreements do not amount to much and | 


therefore can remain, or, if necessary, can be worked out in committee, is 
the kind of remark that would seem to indicate real progress in the direc. 
tion of reducing philosophical diversity, and hence conflict, even though 
reduction is not total elimination. But when the next step is taken, and 
peripheral differences are explicitly specified, then the fat is in the fire once 
more. When the American naturalist contends, if he is courageous enough 
to do so, that rebirth in Buddhism is purely peripheral and only a matter of 
historical accident (a polite term for superstitious error), and the Buddhist 
replies, if he is consistent enough, that, although Western science really 
has nothing to do with the conditions of the good life (except as it confirms, 


perhaps, the three Signs of Being), it need not make the good life impos f 


sible, only more difficult, it may soon be discovered that one man’s periphery 
is another man’s centrality and that battles in philosophy, just as in political 
life, can be fought over issues which, taken in themselves, “ought to be 
seen” as unfortunate side issues. On the other hand, it can be argued that 
no issue in itself is either a side issue or a central issue, since any such dis 
tinction can be made only from a specified point of view. Thus it is tha 
areas of agreement may be large indeed, and yet disagreements may stil 
express themselves in irreconcilable conflict, and sooner or later we seem 
to return to the dichotomous distinction between truth and falsity. 

4. Each interpretation at least partially true. One may approach th 


problem of diversity in terms of a distinction between partial truth anf 


total truth. From this point of view, de facto philosophical differences ar 
accepted, on the first level of analysis, as representing different points 
view, all of which may well contain important truths and all of which my 
involve equally important errors, particularly the errors of one-sidedness ani 
over-generalization, the fundamental error of taking the part for the whol. 
The basic assumption here (which appears reasonable enough) is that 0 
single philosophical system which has been formulated in the past has 
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corner on the total truth. The conclusion seems to be (anc this is not self- 
evident) that, if total truth is to be achieved at all, it is to be achieved by 
way of synthesizing the partial truths in such a way as to construct a larger, 
fuller, and more comprehensive system of interpretation. When judiciously 
synthesized, and sensitively as opposed to mechanically, it will turn out (so 
the claim is) that the different systems of philosophical interpretation which 
have developed historically actually complement one another, the partial 
truth of one filling out or extending the partial truth of another, which in 
turn fills out or extends the partial truth of some other, etc. Though dis- 
criminations are made, no genuine insights are totally rejected. The problem 
is that of transcending diversity in terms of a more complete system of 
interpretation in which the special, but limited, insights of the narrower 
systems ate viewed, not in opposition to one another, but in organic rela- 
tionship. 

systems are viewed, not in opposition to one another, but in organic rela- 
stating in advance what the limits of synthesis are, for no matter how dis- 
parate the initial elements may be, a new and broader system may be able 
to preserve all of them, once the wheat has been properly separated from 
the chaff. And already in philosophy we are familiar with syntheses which 
have come about even if they have not been consciously and deliberately 
brought about as syntheses. Thus Platonism is sometimes spoken of as in- 
volving the bringing together of the special, but limited, insights of 
Parmenides, Heraclitus, and Socrates; and, although much more is un- 
doubtedly involved, the strength of Platonism may well lie, in part, in its 
tremendous synthesizing scope. In like manner, what is now called scientific 
method has often been spoken of as a coherent, and rather surprising, 
synthesis (involving both critical acceptance and critical rejection) of the 
traditional, but one-sided, claims of rationalism, empiricism, skepticism, 
authoritarianism, and even intuitionism. 

But whether such syntheses can be co-operatively planned by way of con- 
ference meetings without becoming artificial and totally lifeless or whether 
they can be accepted only for what they are when, in the course of events, 
they spontaneously occur is a question not easily answered. But at least two 
things can be said in advance. First, it can be pointed out that the goal of 
synthesis in philosophy cannot be justified on the grounds that synthesis is 
itself a value, but only on the grounds that the synthesis produces, not merely 
a more comprehensive system, but also a truer system, if, indeed, it is truth 
that one is seeking. Even if a true philosophical interpretation must be at 
least comprehensive, it does not follow that a comprehensive system is, in 
and of itself, true or even closer to the truth than a less comprehensive sys- 
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tem. Second, it must be added, perhaps as a corollary, that a mechanical or 
artificial synthesis is worse than no synthesis at all, since, if it “sells,” it 
sells only at the price of substituting illusion for truth, and what one buys 
may thus be only a promissory note that will not pay off. The dialectical 
materialism of Marx has often been spoken of as a synthesis of Hegelian 
dialectic and Feuerbachian materialism. The outcome, however, would 
appear to be not an organic system of ideas but an eclectic medley which 
can be held together only by way of official pronouncements which define 
orthodoxy and at the same time attempt to root out heresy, and even when 
heresy comes in the form of quantum mechanics. Dialectical materialism 
may fire the imagination of the partisan, but the question must be asked 
as to whether it actually hangs together. 

In somewhat the same manner, the suggestion that a step in the direc. 
tion of a more complete truth can be had by way of a synthesis of science 
and Zen Buddhism may also fire the imagination and stir the emotions, 
particularly when it is supposed that Zen epitomizes the spirit of the East 
and science epitomizes the spirit of the West. But how such a synthesis can 
actually be brought about organically rather than mechanically and without 
undermining the insights it was set up to preserve is quite a different matter. 
One cannot say that the task is impossible. One can only say that a self- 
contradictory synthesis is a synthesis in name only. 

Be that as it may, it is well to note that the East-West conferences, 
however concerned they may have been with the possibility of synthesis in 
philosophy, have produced no planned syntheses. However, they have surely 
helped to set up the conditions under which significant syntheses in the 
form of new ideas which both preserve and transcend the old may well 
occur. However, not even a new synthesis would, in a world of change, 
constitute a final and lasting synthesis. Surely an ultimate synthesis is not 
possible this side of eternity. 

5. All interpretations true relatively. One may approach the problem of 
philosophical diversity in terms of a distinction between higher and lower 
truth, or what may also be spoken of as a distinction between absolute and 
relative truth. From this point of view, it is not contended that there is one 
interpretation which is true such that all other interpretations are simply 
false, nor is it contended that there is one interpretation which is true but 
which includes the essentials of other interpretations as parts or aspects 
Rather, it is contended that there is one interpretation which is absolutely 
true and that all other, differing interpretations represent not approxims 
tions to this absolute truth, but, rather, meaningful and perfectly propet 
interpretations at varying levels of experience, insight, or realization. Such 
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a view is not unknown in the West, but it seems to be rather distinctively 
involved in forms of Indian absolutism, or at least in the writings of certain 
noted interpreters of Indian absolutism. But because of the seeming paradox 
of the position, it would be well to quote from a conference paper which 
represents this point of view in a particular instance. 


According to Sankaracarya, the chief exponent of non-dualistic Vedanta, the pur- 
pose of the Upanisads is to establish the attributeless Brahman as ultimate reality, 
whereas, according to Ramanuja, the leader of the qualified non-dualistic school, it 
is to establish the Brahman endowed with benign qualities. 

As we shall see, there is no real conflict between the two points of view, the acosmic 
and the cosmic. Brahman is one and without a second. It is the same Brahman 
that is described in two ways from these two points of view. The one is the real 
or unconditioned point of view; the other, the empirical or ordinary. According to 
the first, the world of names and forms, though endowed with an apparent reality, 
is ultimately unreal, and only Brahman is real. All that is perceived in the universe 
is Brahman alone; and this Brahman is unconditioned, free from all qualities and 
attributes. Therefore there cannot, in truth, be any such thing as a creator, sustainer, 
and destroyer, endowed with omnipotence, omniscience, and other qualities. From 
this point of view, Brahman is unconditioned. According to the other point of view, 
the empirical world is real, and Brahman, its omnipotent and omnipresent creator, 
sustainer, and destroyer is endowed with attributes. Thus the same indefinable 
reality is described in two different ways according to the point of view of the 
perceiver.* 


Generalizing, we could say, then, that no interpretation is true or false 
except within the context of a specified point of view; and thus it could 
be that two interpretations which, when taken in themselves, appear to be 
mutually exclusive could nevertheless both be true when taken in conjunc- 
tion with appropriate points of view. Indeed, from one point of view the 
empirical world is real and from another point of view the empirical world 
is not only unreal but actually non-existent, since an empirical world with- 
out qualities or attributes of any kind would not be an empirical world at 
all. However, it is well to note that, even if no interpretation is true or false 
except within the context of a point of view, not all points of view are on 
the same level. 

In short, we are not left in the above passage with a mere relativity. Even 
if, as Swami Nikhilananda later suggests, materialism is a perfectly valid 
interpretation of the universe from the exclusive point of view of the “sense 
data of the waking state,” it is a completely invalid interpretation, not 


"Swami Nikhilananda, “The Nature of Brahman in the Upanisads—the Advaita View,” in 


Charles A. Moore, ed. Essays in East-West Philosophy (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951), 
p. 237. 
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merely from a different point of view, but from a higher point of view, or 
the point of view of a “higher form of knowledge.”* Thus, one could argue, 
though a variety of conflicting interpretations may all be spoken of as true 
in a qualified way, it is clear that only one interpretation may be spoken of 
as true from the “real or unconditioned point of view,” which, presumably, 
is the point of view of absolute as opposed to relative truth. 

There may be a vitally important difference between the distinction be- 
tween truth and falsity and the distinction between absolute and relative 
truth. And it may be, from a socio-verbal point of view, more generous to 
speak of certain interpretations not as false but as true from a relative point 
of view. But it would surely still be an error for the absolutist to accept 
materialism as the ultimately correct interpretation of reality when in the 
ultimately correct interpretation of reality what is called matter from a 
relative point of view drops out altogether. In the end, we seem to be left 
either with a wholesale relativity, with all points of view, and hence all 
interpretations, on the same level, or (and in spite of contentions to the 
contrary) with a dichotomy between the one ultimately true interpretation 
and a number of false interpretations which cannot even claim partial truth 
but which can be understood, perhaps as inevitable errors, from a variety of 
less than absolute points of view. But even if such possible criticism is to 


the point, the concept of relative truth as truth relative to a specified frame | 


of reference may well be a concept by means of which the traditional 
dichotomy of truth and falsity may be replaced by something more flexible. 

6. All intellectualized interpretations false. One may approach the prob- 
lem of philosophical diversity in terms of a distinction between the intel- 


lectually constructed and the intuitively apprehended. Thus, it may be con- Ff 
tended that all the diverse, systematic, verbalized philosophical interpreta- [ 
tions are, in the last analysis, attempts to do the impossible, namely, to | 


formulate intellectually and rationally the truth of Being, which by its very 
nature is open not to intellectualistic formulation but only to immediate 


and intuitive apprehension. Since what is attempted is impossible, it is J 


quite understandable that, given the endeavor, the outcomes should be in- 
compatibly plural, since a failure in one direction will lead to an attempt, 
and a new failure, in some other direction. 

Accordingly, from this point of view, every philosophical system that is 
taken as disclosive of the truth of Being is both an irrelevance and an 
irreverence—an irrelevance because it insists upon regarding that which 
transcends the discriminating, particularizing, dichotomizing intellect as 

‘Ibid., p. 237. 
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if it did not transcend intellectual grasp and formulation at all, an irrev- 
erence because once a system has been constructed it usurps the role of Being 
and in such a way that the truth of Being is lost. If the goal of philosophy 
is, indeed, the truth of Being, diversity of interpretation drops out when 
it is recognized that Being is apprehended intuitively only and that our 
rational, systematic interpretations are not approximations to the truth of 
Being but are total avoidances of or departures from Being. 

If one were to look for contemporary representatives of this general point 
of view, one could probably find them in the figures of Suzuki and Heidegger. 
This is not to say that Suzuki and Heidegger are “saying the same thing” 
in every respect, and it must be admitted that any simple comparison of 
Suzuki and Heidegger can be dangerously misleading. Indeed, the two men 
are so different in tone, temperament, and mode of exposition that perhaps 
the most one should say is that they “dwell near to one another on moun- 
tains farthest apart.”® And yet, with all the difficulty of choosing terms 
which can apply to both, perhaps it can be said that both Suzuki and 
Heidegger are concerned with the apprehension of Being, in which and out 
of which we are (an apprehension which Heidegger speaks of as “that 
most mysterious of all possibilities”); that both are concerned with the 
adamant rejection of all systems of philosophy which would usurp the role 
of Being or distract attention from Being (indeed, for Heidegger the history 
of Western philosophy, at least since the pre-Socratics, has been a history 
of error and deception—and Suzuki seems to express a comparable attitude 
within the context of the history of the multitudinous Buddhist systems) ; 
that both recognize that, caught up as most of us are in the problems of 
both practical and theoretical calculation, we hardly yet know how to ask 
after Being, and thus live in the midst of Being forgetful of the Being in 
which we live; and that both contend that, in some manner, a rediscovery 
of Being is the condition of an authentic life of freedom and creativity. 

What we are left with, with both Suzuki and Heidegger, after all the 
metaphysical systems have dropped out as unfortunate errors, is not a new, 
unified metaphysical outlook, or even a unified scientific outlook, but, rather, 
an absolute, intuitive outlook in which living becomes authentic, with its 
roots in Being, out of which it grows. And if the construction of philosophical 
systems were to go on (and Suzuki seems to find system-building both na- 
tural and inevitable, whereas Heidegger seems to find system-building un- 
fortunate, however characteristic of historical man), it could be justified, if 





‘Friedrich Hélderlin, “Patmos.” Quoted by Martin Heidegger in “What is Metaphysics,” Existence 
and Being, Werner Brock, ed. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1949), p. 392. 
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at all, only as a game played by the intellect, with checkmate as the inevita- 
ble outcome, whether this outcome is clearly recognized or not. But 
whether metaphysical construction goes on or not, the result is the same: 
all metaphysical systems are false, for, by the very attempt to seize upon 
Being with principle and formula, the truth of Being is lost. 

The problem of metaphysical diversity is solved by the elimination of 
the overcoming of metaphysics.° But one could well ask as to whether 
such elimination of metaphysics is not, in principle, a verbal elimination 
only. If metaphysics is defined in terms of intellectual interpretation and 
construction, then the elimination of intellectual interpretation and construc- 
tion would be, by definition, the elimination of metaphysics. But, if meta- 
physics is defined in terms of apprehension of Truth, the discovery that Truth 
can be apprehended but not intellectually formulated would be an important 
discovery, but not a discovery which would mean the elimination of meta- 
physics. In actual practice, Truth is renounced by neither Suzuki nor 
Heidegger, since with both writers the claim seems.to be that Truth, or at 
least the road to Truth, has been discovered. And thus it could be argued 
that we are left, once more, with a simple dichotomy between the one true 
interpretation and an indefinite number of false interpretations, but with 
the contention that all the false interpretations are poisoned at the same 
well. 

7. All non-scientific interpretations meaningless. One may approach the 
problem of philosophical diversity by way of a distinction between the 
scientific and the metaphysical. It may be contended, to begin with, that 
philosophical interpretations gua metaphysical are multiple and diverse pre- 
cisely because they are through and through speculative—products of 
imagination, free association, over-generalization, and faulty syntax—and 
as such are purely personal and at best are not subject to decisive logico- 
empirical verification. 

Total interpretations of man and the universe differ, therefore, from 
scientific descriptions and explanations of observed and observable processes. 
With the latter, though not with the former, we move by way of logical 
analysis and empirical and experimental observations from a diversity of 
working hypotheses which are only candidates for truth to the tentative 
establishment of a single hypothesis which is thereupon accepted as true 
until new problems lead us to select a new explanation from, once more, 4 
number of new candidates, among which there may be unanticipated and 


**The question, ‘what is Metaphysics?’ asks a question that goes beyond metaphysics. It arise 
from a way of thinking which has already entered into the overcoming of metaphysics. It is of the 
essence of such transitions that they are, within certain limits, compelled to speak the language of 
that which they help to overcome.” ibid., pp, 380-381. 
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unexpected competitors. This is the method of science, but, it can be argued, 
at no time has it ever been the method of metaphysics. In metaphysics we 
increase the number of candidates (most of whom seem to remain miracu- 
lously young and in the running), conduct vigorous campaigns via enthusias- 
tic parties which sometimes increase and sometimes decrease in membership, 
but in the end (though there is no absolute end) no election is held and 
no candidate is actually elected even for a single term of office. And the 
moral is this: that which is subject to decisive logico-empirical verification 
is cognitively significant, and that which is not subject to decisive logico- 
empirical verification is not cognitively significant. 

Accordingly, metaphysical systems are now said to drop out altogether 
(except in so far as they are purely tautological), giving way, not to an 
unverifiable intuition of Being (sometimes described as unutterable as op- 
posed to utterable nonsense) ,’ but, rather, to the scientific world-view, or, 
more properly speaking, to the scientific outlook — for any so-called scienti- 
fic world-view, including that of pragmatic naturalism, would be at best 
only one more over-extended metaphysical interpretation and as unverifiable, 
from the point of view of science, as any other metaphysical interpretation. 

However, not all of those who would eliminate metaphysics in favor of 
the scientific outlook are equally eager to eliminate socio-ethical theory. 
Rather, some may contend that socio-ethical theories which are diverse when 
formulated in terms of diverse speculative systems give way, with the elimi- 
nation of metaphysics, to a unified ethical orientation provided by a unified 
scientific outlook. But this is by no means self-evident or even reasonably 
clear, for, although it is understandable that significant ethical statements 
cannot really by derived from empty metaphysical speculations, one can 
still ask how significant ethical statements can be derived from the non- 
evaluative statements of science. 

The followers of Dewey may insist that proper analysis dissolves the 
dichotomous distinction between fact and value, but it can still be argued 
that the price paid for a unified science from the time of Galileo on has 
been the separation of moral values from what is called objective scientific 
description. It would appear, then, that the attempt to derive ethical evalua- 
tions from scientific descriptions would be even more difficult than the 
attempt to derive ethical evaluations from metaphysical systems which in- 
clude values in their construction. When faced with such considerations, 
the argument may shift. It may now be claimed that, while ethical values 





"It is reported that one American philosopher at the termination of a public lecture given by 
D. T. Suzuki said: “Now there are two kinds of nonsense: ordinary nonsense—and this.” 
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cannot be derived from scientific descriptions, at least ethical values can be 
studied and clarified in a unified fashion by way of the scientific method, 
But this claim presupposes that values have the same empirical status as 
facts, a presupposition which can be justified only by reducing values t 
facts. It is altogether possible, then, that the extreme positivist is more con- 
sistent here than the would-be scientific naturalist. When the extreme 
positivist eliminates metaphysics as meaningless, ethical theory, formerly 
wedded to metaphysics, is not thereupon married to science. Indeed, no 
remarriage takes place, and values give way to de facto preferences and 
emotive ejaculations. We are then left with a combination of unified 
science and non-cognitive ethical diversity, and the most we can do is to 
recognize that there is nothing that philosophers as philosophers can do 
about it beyond pointing out to anyone who asserts that his ethical judg- 
ments are true that he is making a meaningless statement. Emotive ejacula- 
tions and de facto preferences will continue to be diverse, but this involves 
no theoretical conflict. But whether this view leads to practical tolerance 
of such de facto diversity is by no means clear. What it could lead to might 
be not tolerant acceptance but an attempt to recondition the preferences of 
minorities or even majorities. 

However, if we accept the view that all metaphysical interpretations are 
unverifiable and therefore cognitively meaningless, the theoretical problem 
of philosophical diversity would evaporate. Two statements which cannot 
be significantly spoken of as either true or false cannot be significantly 
spoken of as in theoretical conflict with one another. But whether logico 
empirical verifiability is the condition of the truth of every statement or 
only the condition of the consideration of a statement within the frame- 
work of logico-empirical science is another matter. The elimination of 
metaphysics from science is one thing; the elimination of metaphysics from 
the sphere of human cognitive concern is something entirely different. 

8. All interpretations historically meaningful and explicable. One may 
approach the problem of philosophical diversity, not by way of the attempt to 
transcend diversity, or to eradicate the roots of diversity, or to explain 
diversity away, but by accepting diversity as a historical fact which cannot 
be significantly changed but which can at least be accounted for in a unified 
way. 

Systematic philosophies, it may be argued, are the constructions of diverse 
individuals operating in diverse and changing socio-economic contexts. Since 
no two individuals are exactly alike, and since no two cultural traditions 
are exactly alike, philosophies which grow from the bottom up (and afe 
not simply imposed from the top down) will, as by-products of sociocultural 
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adjustmental processes, reflect, not only the particular temperaments of 
the philosophers, but also the particular problems (be they economic, polit- 
ical, religious, scientific) of the sociohistorical situations in which the 
philosophers are caught up and which they will inevitably reflect. Where 
men are both speculative and free, where they are sensitive to different 
problems or differently sensitive to the same problems, and where the prob- 
lems are such that “hard facts” are relatively few and the range of possible 
solutions is correspondingly wide, the dictum many men, many manners, 
many morals is not the expression of a shallow cynicism, but the expression 
of a historical realism which recognizes that it is in the context of philo- 
sophical diversity that we must live until all social traditions become one 
social tradition and all human beings become duplicative robots manipulated 
by a single master switchman. 

Indeed, even in the Soviet Union, where dialectical materialism is the 
oficial and imposed philosophical system, diversity is not absent. Debates 
have gone on and continue to go on with respect to the most fundamental 
interpretations of the writings of Marx and Engels, and what is orthodox 
at one time is heterodox at some other time. Even the dialectical principle 
of the negation of negation, which might appear to be as fundamental to 
orthodox dialectical materialism as any of the three Signs of Being are to 
Buddhism, was all but ignored by Stalin in his pronouncement in Dialectical 
and Historical Materialism, though it has been more or less restored to a 
position of importance since his death. Thus, it would appear that philo- 
sophical diversity, even under conditions of relative un-freedom, is as much 


| a fact as social change itself. 


on of F 


In the end, the problem of philosophical diversity, from this point of 
view, is the problem of accepting it, accounting for it, and developing 
techniques whereby diversity may continue and even express itself on the 
level of sociopolitical practice without brutish and violent conflict, if, 
indeed, it can be agreed that such conflict is undesirable. When philo- 
sophical diversity is regarded, then, as the expression of freedom of thought, 
to cherish freedom of thought and to be unhappy about diversity of philo- 
sophical conviction are irony indeed. But when serious philosophers, accept- 
ing facts as facts, agree to disagree, there is no problem of disagreement, 
only the problem of learning to live in the midst of disagreements. 

However, it must be pointed out that the underlying assumption here is 
that considerations of truth and falsity are not really relevant to philo- 
sophical belief, or, if relevant, are beyond resolution. For many philosophers, 
these would, of course, be fighting if not obviously ridiculous words. Thus 
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it is that even those philosophers whose attitude is that of live and let live 
in matters of religious persuasion are not uniformly of the opinion that this 
same attitude is equally appropriate with respect to matters of philosophical 
persuasion. Sometimes, therefore, we find the defenders of the “one true 
religion” joined in spirit by the defenders of the “one true philosophical 
orientation,” but with the authority of revelation being replaced by the 
asserted authority of reason and observation. And yet, if the historico-des. 
ctiptive method, it can be argued, has shown anything at all, it has shown 
this: that philosophical interpretations do not flow from reason and observa- 
tion alone. At the very minimum, such interpretations go beyond hard fact, 
fundamental and quasi-emotive choices must be made, and diversity of 
interpretation is the outcome. 

The result, then, from this point of view is this: that diversity we have 
had and diversity we shall continue to have. If wisdom is living in accord- 
ance with the facts, then the wise man will strive to understand the causes 
of diversity and will, if possible, learn to construct techniques for living 
with diversity. Such wisdom, if wisdom it is, bears upon the acceptance of 
diversity but not on its dissipation. 

9. Philosophizing within a unified world framework. One may approach 
the problem of philosophical diversity from the point of view of a distinc. 
tion between philosophy as the study of past and present philosophical sys f 
tems and philosophizing as an on-going activity of analysis and speculation 
involving both the construction and reconstruction of philosophical ideas. 

The study of historical systems is inevitably directed toward what has al- 
ready been accomplished, and the underlying assumption is that philosophiz- 
ing has now terminated. The sole remaining problem is that of reviewing 
the history of philosophy, noting the apparent diversity of systems, and 
then determining whether some or all of the diversity must be accepted as 
ultimate fact, whether bits or pieces of what has been accomplished can 
be judiciously put together so as to form an embracing synthesis which will 
do justice to every significant insight, or whether the whole history of philos- 
ophy has been an error and delusion which ought to be abandoned in favor 
of science or the vision of the truth of Being. 

However, it seems safe to say that, although a concern with the history 
of philosophy is a reputable concern, philosophizing itself has not ceased to 
go on and will not cease to go on in any predictable future. The crucial 
problem, from this point of view, is not a problem with respect to the past 
but a problem with respect to the future, namely, whether philosophizing 
is to continue, as it has gone on in the past, within the framework of rela 
tively narrow and diverse cultural traditions, or whether philosophizing is 
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to become philosophizing from a common, world point of view, and hence 
against the background of the total history of philosophy, East and West, 
ancient and modern. 

If the question is asked as to why philosophers ought not to continue as 
before, within narrow cultural contexts and more or less oblivious of what 
the rest of the world of philosophy is doing and has done, the only answer 
that can be given, perhaps, is this: that, if one is to speculate about the whole 
of reality, the broader one’s affective relationship with reality and with past 
and present theories about reality, the greater one’s chances (though there 
is never any guarantee) of emerging with interpretations which are both 
comprehensive and significant. The broader the unity of opposites, so to 
speak, in which one works, the greater the chance of an ideological explo- 
sion, involving genuine novelty, which novelty will involve something more 
than a mere synthesis and something more than a mere rejection of the 
work of the past. 

Rejections are simple, and impotent syntheses can be constructed without 
too much difficulty. What is needed, it can be argued, is a Copernican Rev- 
olution in philosophy, a revolution not merely within the context of West- 
ern philosophy or Eastern philosophy, but a revolution within the context 
of a common, world philosophical heritage. Of course, it is one thing to 
call for a revolution and another thing to effect a revolution. But even if 
a revolution were to occur within the context of world philosophy, though 
old diversities might give way, in all likelihood they would give way to new 
diversities which would be both continuous and discontinuous with the old. 
However, the suggestion that we turn our attention from philosophy as 
history to philosophy as the kind of creative philosophizing which has made 
the history of philosophy, East and West, the history it actually has been is 
a vital suggestion, whether it resolves the immediate problem of philo- 
sophical diversity or not. At least it suggests the possibility of philosophiz- 
ing within a common matrix, and this is important. Indeed, this suggestion 
is surely one of the most basic suggestions to come out of the three East- 
West conferences. 

10. All interpretations equally possible. One may approach the problem 
of philosophical diversity, not only by accepting diversity on the socio-his- 
torical level as a fact, but also by way of finding in this fact what may be 
spoken of as crucial insight into both the nature of philosophy and the na- 
ture of the world in which we live. In short, the very fact of ineradicable 
philosophical diversity can itself be taken to indicate that the world in 
which we live in inherently ambiguous in the sense of being, by its very 
nature, subject to an indefinite number (even an infinite number) of meta- 
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physical interpretations, each one of which can be regarded as relatively 
self-consistent, significantly incomplete (presenting problems which cannot 
be completely resolved within the particular system of interpretation in 
which they arise), and mutually incompatible when taken together.® 

From this point of view, the function of the philosopher, motivated, per- 
haps, by a passion for totality, is that of constructing possible interpretations, 
Though each philosopher (reason being weak where passion is strong) may 
attempt to convince himself that his interpretation is the one and only 
possible interpretation, the collective work of all philosophers clearly shows 
that many interpretations are equally possible. Recognizing, then, that sys- 
tematic philosophy finds its roots in human experience and its culmination 
in the realm of possibility, a number of important conclusions follow, for, if 
philosophical interpretations are posstbles only, then it would be erroneous 
to say that they are all true, or all false, or one true and the rest false, or 
even all meaningless. The most one could say is that, although no philo- 
sophical interpretation is subject to exclusive empirical verification, all 
philosophical interpretations that assert anything comprehensible at all (or 
even quite incomprehensible) are equally possible. 

And here, precisely, it could be argued, we can find the general distinc- 
tion between the scientific hypothesis and the philosophical interpretation, 
the former being a possible subject to empirical verification and the latter 
being a possible which is not subject to empirical verification. But even 
here the distinction between science and philosophy is not sharp. As Poin- 
caré has pointed out, physical theories themselves involve choices among 
conventions which are themselves not subject to verification; and Einstein, 
in the spirit of Poincaré, has held that the view that there are “any number 
of possible systems of theoretical physics all equally well justified” is “no 
doubt correct, theoretically.”® However, the recognition that the distinction 
between the verifiable and the unverifiable is not as sharp as it might be 
does not mean that the distinction between science and metaphysics is erased. 


*The basic core of this view is presented by S. C. Pepper in World Hypotheses (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1942). Pepper finds four relatively adequate metaphysical 
world-interpretations or hypotheses. The extension from four to an indefinite number and even to an 
infinite number was suggested by J. Loewenberg. However, the present writer is responsible for the 
particular interpretation of the view given here. 

*Albert Einstein, Ideas and Opinions, Carl Seelig, ed. (New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1954), 
p- 226. Einstein continues: “But the development of physics has shown that at any given moment, 
out of all conceivable constructions, a single one has always proved itself decidedly superior to all 
the rest. Nobody who has really gone deeply into the matter will deny that in practice the world 
of phenomena uniquely determines the theoretical system, in spite of the fact that there is no 
logical bridge between phenomena and their theoretical principles; this is what Leibnitz described 
so happily as a ‘pre-established harmony.’ ” 
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Physical systems, even as involving unverifiable conventions, can be verified 
in a way in which metaphysical systems cannot be verified at all, and the 
distinction between the verifiable and the unverifiable breaks out again. 

It may be said, of course, that, if philosophy is concerned only with the 
delineation of the possible, which possible is ineradicably plural, then philos- 
ophy is through and through trivial. Cannot anyone, be he philosopher or 
schoolboy, construct a system of statements and call it an interpretation 
that is just as possible at the world interpretation of a Spinoza? The argu- 
ment, however, is like the argument that, if painting is nothing but putting 
colors on a canvas, then any schoolboy can be a Rembrandt by the simple 
procedure of putting colors on a canvas. Systems of interpretation, quite 
apart from questions of truth and falsity, are by no means easy to construct; 
and such a system of interpretation as that of Spinoza (which a Thomist 
might well regard as absolutely false and even dangerous) presupposes the 
kind of knowledge and courage and ingenuity and imagination and precision 
which is met with hardly once in a hundred years. It may be contended, 
then, that, though significant philosophical interpretation, gua the delinea- 
tion of the possible, is as difficult as it is rare, it is still inconsequential 
if it can make no justifiable claim to truth. 

One possible answer is this: that philosophers pursue truth and produce 
multiple interpretations. Here, then, may be at least one truth, namely, that 
reality itself is ambiguous, the profundity of the ambiguity being measurable 
only by the number and kind of diverse interpretations. If so, then one who 
loves truth can only encourage (joyfully and enthusiastically) philosophical 
construction in the direction of new and even more diverse interpretations. 
Such a point of view may not bring delight to the heart of the traditional 
philosopher who is convinced that he has trapped reality in the meshes of 
his own particular, metaphysical constructions. On the other hand, it may 
not be too far from the sentiments of Santayana when he wrote in the first 
number of Philosophy East and West that from “a literary or humanistic 
point of view I think that it is the variety and incomparability of systems, as 
of kinds of beauty, that make them interesting, not any compromise or fusion 
that could be made of them.”*® But whether a literary or humanistic point 
of view is enough is another matter. 





“George Santayana, “On Philosophical Synthesis . . . ” in Philosophy East and West, 1, No. 1 
(April, 1951), 5. 
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With respect to these ten approaches to the problem of philosophical 
diversity, this much can now be said in conclusion: taken individually, they 
are all possible approaches; taken individually, and in appropriate combina- 
tion, these approaches have been accepted by some philosophers and rejected 
by other philosophers during the three East-West Philosophers’ conferences. 
Thus it is that the problem of philosophical diversity is itself a philosophical 
problem with respect to which there are alternative approaches, and hence 
the question arises as to how to approach the diversity of approaches. A 
recognition, further clarification, and even extension of these approaches 
should be, at the present time, a significant step in the right direction if one 
is concerned with the problem of philosophical diversity, East and West. 


HAROLD E. McCARTHY | 
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Vietnamese Humanism 


IN THE BOARD SENSE, culture is the collective product of 
groups of people in their adaptation to their climatic and geographical con- 
ditions for the purpose of survival, and philosophy is the aspect of cultural 
activities which reflects most faithfully the conscience of the individual in 
the group who ponders over the problems of life and of the universe. Al- 
though the object of philosophy is general and philosophical thought ob- 
jective, the viewpoint of the philosopher in relation to things and in his 
seatch for a solution to philosophical matters cannot be detached from and 
unrelated to the climatic, geographical, historical, and social factors con- 
ditioning the life of the group of which the philosopher is an integral part. 
For this reason we have national philosophy, just as we have Eastern, West- 
ern, and world philosophy. 

This paper presents the Vietnamese approach to life problems. Vietnam 
has had a long history on the Indo-Chinese peninsula, but, like other small 
countries of Southeast Asia, has never had the opportunity to create any 
great traditional philosophical system as have India and China. Up to now, 
it has only received and assimilated the philosophical thought of those two 
cultural areas. However, due to its geographical characteristics as a gate- 
way for two great nations and old cultures of Asia, and due also to its na- 
tional history comprising many struggles in defense of its independence, 
it has produced a special viewpoint in regard to life and to human prob- 
lems. I call this viewpoint and this approach to life problems “Vietnamese 
humanism.” The North Vietnam of today was the state of Giao Chau, 
the old territory of the Viet people. Before the coming of Chinese culture 
from north of the Yangtse River and the coming of Indian culture from 
the southwest, this land had already been the cradle of an Indonesian cul- 
ture the traces of which archaeologists have discovered in the Dong Son 
Province, south of Giao Chau. This is why they call it Dong Son culture, 
whose characteristic is the vestige of “copper drum.” During the early 
petiods of Chinese domination, people here already had a fervent religious 
life, believing in ancestral souls and natural spirits. With the develop- 
ment of means of communication between the Indo-Chinese peoples along 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula from the Gulf of Tonkin to Thailand and 
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Bengal, the land of Giao Chau became the meeting point of two important 
thought-systems of Asia: the practical tendencies of Confucian thought 
and the metaphysical tendencies of Buddhist thought. Viet people found 
in the encounter of these two conflicting trends of thought a new source 
of energy strong enough to help them fight off outside domination and 
establish independence for their nation, a small nation by the side of a 
powerful empire like that of the Sung, the Yiian, the Ming, and the Man- 
chu dynasties. 

It is this new source of energy that fostered the independent dynasties 
of Vietnam (Dinh, Le, Ly, Tran dynasties) from the tenth century to the 
fifteenth century and helped bring about a synthesis of the metaphysical 
thought-systems and the practical one, thereby producing a humanist 
philosophy genuinely Vietnamese. 

We shall present here some highlights of that philosophy found in a 
rare work written in the thirteenth century. It is entitled: “Lessons about 
the Sinyata.” The author was Emperor Thai Tong" of the Tran” Dynasty 
(1225-1258). To us, the author was a national hero who successfully 
led the people in their fight against the invasion of the Mongol armies in 
Southeast Asia after the latter’s victories over the China of the Sung Dynasty. 

The author was an emperor and founder of the greatest dynasty in the 
history of Vietnam. He reigned for a period of 33 years, led an active 
life, and had a very deep conception of the responsibility of a national lead- 
er. In foreign affairs, he had to deal with the invasion of Southeast Asia 
from the north by the strong Mongol armies. In the south, he had to 
negotiate for friendly relations with the Chams. Inside the country, he had 
to reorganize the administration and the army. 

These tasks demanded that the responsible leader put his whole life and 
all his talents to the service of his country. He had already demonstrated 
that he was a heroic emperor. 


Despite his busy life as an emperor, he was also a highly virtuous and ] 


moralistic king, who, throughout his life, perfected himself, read books, 
prayed and studied Buddhism, and learned to apply its teachings. History 
also recorded that the emperor had written such valuable books on Bud- 
dhism as “A Commentary on The Diamond Sitra,”* “A Guide to Zen 
Buddhism,” * and “Lessons about the Sanyata.”* Two of these valuable works 
have been lost, and we now possess only the last, which contains the pre 
faces of the other two. In these works is found the humanist concept which 
we are now presenting.’ 





1These three works are in Tran-Thai Ton, Khoa-bu Luc,f written sometime between 1258-1277. 
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To understand the author’s feelings and motivations in his search for 
truth—first through the Buddhist «ranscendental viewpoint denying ex- 
istence, and then in his return to wc realistic point of view affirming ex- 
istence in order to lead the people responsibly and conscientiously by an 
integral conception harmonizing the metaphysial tendencies with the prac- 
tical—it is necessary to translate here the complete preface to “A” Guide to 
Zen Buddhism” so that we can see how the author could meet the two 
aspirations inherent in human nature: that for the transcendental and that 
for the existential, that for knowledge and that for action. Both are equal- 
ly urgent. 


The translation follows: 


I took the liberty of thinking that the nature of Buddha* was universal and tran- 
scendent. It was not limited in time or in space. It was the same everywhere, and all 
men could find it, provided they perfected themselves for the purpose. There are 
intelligent and. ignorant people, but, thanks to the quality of Buddha, they may all 
be enlightened. Therefore, the forthright principles of Buddhism are to use practical 
methods to teach ignorant people and to use simple ways to point out to them the 
truth about life and death. On the other hand, it was Confucius who set up partic- 
ular patterns and techniques of government for the generations to come. Therefore, 
the sixth patriarch of Zen said: “Sages are no different from bonzes [monks}.” So, 
the principles of Buddhism need the wisdom of Confucianism for their penetra- 
tion into human societies. Thus, why can I not take the responsibility of the Sage 
and the principles of Buddha to be my own? 


Ever since my chilhood, I have come to an understanding each time I have heard the 
teachings of Zen, and I have immediately stopped all worrying and felt very much 
at rest. I already had a passion for spiritual truth. I wanted to study Zen Bud- 
dhism, and I decided to look for a master and devote my time to religion. I had 
my intentions clearly in mind but could not put the dynamism of my faith to work. 
When I was sixteen years cold, my mother, the Queen, died. I was extremely un- 
happy, and I cried until blood came out of my eyes. In my grief over this event, 
I could not think of anything else. A few years later, my father, the king, died. 
My unhappiness over my mother’s death was not past and my father’s death added 
much more pain. I did not think I could ever get over these tragic events. I 
thought of parents’ love for their children and their great sacrifice in bringing us 
up. During their whole lives, no matter how much sacrifice they had made, the 
children could never repay this debt to their parents. Besides, my father, the king, 
had successfully dealt with the difficult task of ruling the country and achieving 
happiness for the people. From the time he handed the throne over to me at a young 
age, 1 constantly felt worried and was never at ease. I thought: “Above, I do not 
have my parents to lean on; below, I am afraid I might not meet the expectations 
of my people. What can I do, then?” I tried to look for an answer: “Perhaps 1 





*The word “Buddha” has a special connotation in Vietnamese. “The nature of Buddha” means. 
“the transcendental nature.” 
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should retire to the mountains and forests to study Buddhism in order to repay my 


debt to my parents. Maybe this would be a good thing.” That was what I decided 
to do. 


On the third night of the fourth month, Binh Than year (1245), wearing com- 
mon dress, I went out of the palace and said to my guards: “I want to stroll around 
to hear people's conversations and to learn about their ideas and desires, for this 
may help me to understand their hardship.” There were about seven or eight 
guards with me. Around midnight, I furtively left the palace on a horse. When 
we crossed the river and went eastward, I told my guards the whole truth. They 
were greatly surprised and all cried sadly. At daybreak, when I crossed the Dai 
Than River near the Pha Lai Mountains, I had to cover my face with a piece of 
cloth lest people recognize me. Then I followed the path to the mountains. I spent 
the night at Giac Hanh pagoda and departed again in the morning. After cross- 
ing many rivers and climbing many mountains my horse was exhausted and could 
not go on. I left it and caught at the rocks to move on. I arrived at Yen Tu 
Mountains in the afternoon. The next morning I climbed up to the mountain 
crest and presented myself to the state bonze, Bamboo Forest, who was the great 
monk in charge of the pagoda. 


On seeing me, the Bonze Superior was very glad and said in a calm voice: “I have 
lived long in the mountains, my bones are hard, and my body is thin. I eat veg. 
etables and chestnuts, and I drink water from the brook. I enjoy the forest scenery, 
and my soul is as light as the floating clouds (“Floating Clouds” was the ensign of 
the Bonze Superior), so I came here with the wind. Now Your Highness the King 
has left the throne and come to these humble places; may I ask what Your Highness 
wants to find in this place?” 


Hearing this, tears suddenly came to my eyes. I told the Bonze Superior that I 
was still young and had already lost my parents. All alone I ruled the country and 
had no one to lean on. I thought about my father’s work and I realized that royal 
life and work may sometimes prosper, sometimes decline. Therefore, I came here 
to take the vows to become Buddha and would not ask for anything more. 


The Bonze Superior replied: “In the mountains there is no Buddha, for Buddha 
is in the heart of man. If one’s heart is calm and understanding, that is Buddha 
indeed. Now, if Your Highness awakens to this consciousness, you will become 
Buddha without having to look elsewhere.” 


At that time, I had an uncle, Tran Cong, who was my guardian at my father’s te- 
quest before the latter's death. After my father’s death, I nominated my uncle, the 
Prime Minister, to help me in the administration of the country. When he learned 
about my departure, he sent soldiers here and there to look for my tracks. At last 
they found me in the mountains. 


On seeing me, Tran Cong said in a sad voice. “I have carried out the last words 
of your father and I have obeyed you in ruling the country. The people have 
looked to you in the same way that children look toward their parents. Also, the 
ministers in the Court are now all your faithful subjects. The learned men of the 
country have all admired and followed you. Even a seven-year-old child knows that 
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the king is the father of the people. Moreover, your father has just left the world; 
the earth on his tomb is not yet dry. His last words are still there. And now you 
have escaped to the mountains and stay there to pursue your own ambitions. Per- 
haps you can do that for your own purposes, but what will become of the country 
and the people? If you want posterity to praise you, no way will be better than 
making yourself an exemplary leader of the nation. If you do not change your 
mind, I and all those who accompanied me here will die today and will never re- 
turn home.” 


Seeing that the Prime Minister and all my officers did not want to leave me, I 
went to the Bonze Superior and told him what my uncle had said. The Bonze Su- 
perior held my hands and said. “Being at the head of a nation, one must identify 
oneself with the will of the people and their hearts. Now, the people want you to 
return to the palace. How can you go against this? Nevertheless, I hope you will 
never stop the search for spiritual truth.” 


Consequently, I went back to the capital with the group and reluctantly returned to 
the throne. For over ten years, whenever I had any free time from national affairs, 
I always met with the learned men of the country to consult on the science of 
“dhyana” (meditation) and on Buddhist teachings. Everyday I read The Diamond 
Sétra. Once I came to this sentence: 


“It is better to have a non-clinging heart.”?* 


When I put down the book to sing this verse, I suddenly became enlightened, and 
I used this enlightenment as a theme for a series of songs called “A Guide to Zen 
Buddhism.” * 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ATTITUDE OF THE PREFACE 


This preface was in fact a sorrowful account of concern and anxiety about 
the conception of life. This worry must have been a real metaphysical 
anxiety to drive the king to leave his palace at night and go to the mountains 
to ask a bonze for the way to emancipation. He said: 

I was still young and had already lost my parents. All alone I ruled the country 
and had no one to lean on. I thought about my father’s work and I realized that 


royal life and work may sometimes prosper, sometimes decline. Therefore, I came 
here to take the vows to become Buddha and would not ask for anything more. 


The king’s heart was clearly a battlefield of two opposing ideas: on the 
one hand is the idea of responsibility toward human society and the nation, 
on the other hand is the idea of an eternal value, the basic meaning of the 
ever-changing process of life and death. On the one hand, it is the call of 
practical life; on the other, it is the call of the metaphysical universe. 





*The Diamond Sitra (Hanoi: Duoc Tue, 1953), p. 27. 
*Tran-Thai Ton, Preface to Thien Ton Chi Nam (“A Guide to Zen Buddhism”) 
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Throughout the preface we find that the philosophical conflict between 
metaphysical and existential, between inaction and action, between denial 
and acceptance of existence, was raised and urgently needed to be resoly- 
ed. The king stood between a State Bonze and a Prime Minister. 


The Bonze introduced himself: 


I have lived long in the mountains, my bones are hard and my body is thin. I eat 
vegetables and chestnuts, and I drink water from the brook. I enjoy the forest scenery 
and my soul is as light as the floating clouds, so I came here with the wind. 


This is denial of existence and of the world in having realized a heart 
with little selfishness, as described in Tao Té Ching.* The Zenist replied in 
the following terms to the king who eagerly searched for Buddha: 


In the mountains there is no Buddha, for Buddha is in the heart of man. If one's 
heart is calm and understanding, that is Buddha indeed. Now, if Your Highness 
awakens to this consciousness you will become Buddha without having to look for 
it elsewhere. 


The Prime Minister introduced himself: 


I have carried out the last words of your father and I have obeyed you in ruling the 
country. The people have looked to you in the same way that children look toward 
their parents. Also, the ministers in the Court now are all your faithful subjects, 
The learned men of the country have all admired and followed you. Even a seven- 
year-old child knows that the King is father of the people. Moreover, your father 
has just left the world; the earth on his tomb is not yet dry. His last words are still 
there. And now you have escaped to the mountains and have stayed there to pursue 
your own ambitions. Perhaps you can do that for your own purposes, but what will 
become of the country and the people? If you want posterity to praise you, no way 
will be better than making yourself an exemplary leader of the nation. 


This is indeed the voice of an energetic and dynamic man who recognized 
only existence and the world, and who used the concept of political morality, 
“The king should be an ideal king, subjects ideal subjects, the father an 
ideal father, and the son an ideal son,” from the Analects of Confucius to ask 
the king to be an example for his people. Metaphysical considerations, such 
as the problem of life and death, were nothing but absurd and selfish, be- 
cause “while you do not know life, how can you know about death.” ** 

Faced with the sad and energetic reasoning of practical life, the author 
seemed to hesitate. He repeated the words of the Prime Minister to the 
Bonze and asked the latter to advise him what to do. 

The Bonze did not hesitate, and it seemed as if he had had a ready answer 

“Chap. XIX. 


*Confucius, Analects, in James Legge, trans, The Four Books (Hongkong: Hop Kuen Book Co, 
1958), p. 85. 
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for the king. This is a philosophy harmonizing practical living with the 
universe by realization and not by intellect. 


“Being at the head of the nation, one must identify oneself with the will of the 
people and their hearts. Now, the people want you to return to the palace. How 
can you go against this? Nevertheless, I hope you will never stop the search for 
spiritual truth.” 

Here the Bonze implied that man should look for truth according to the 
position in which he finds himself. In his position, the king should first ful- 
fill his responsibility of leading the people and of helping them achieve 
happiness. In order to do so, he should thoroughly understand the aspira- 
tions of those whom it was his mission to lead. Thus he had to identify 
himself with the feelings of others, and, to this end, he would have to for- 
get himself and do away with his “self,” just as Mahatma Gandhi said: “I 
reduced myself to zero.” Only in this way can there be a real understand- 
ing between us and others. We do not know exactly what transcendent 
truth and the permanent nature of Buddha are, but we think they must be 
a general and universal reality, and one should look for this reality through 
one’s own soul. So, before achieving this state of a universal consciousness, 
one should identify oneself with the will and feelings of all men. Thus, 
the nature of Buddha is universal reality, which does not exist in the moun- 
tains but only in the heart of man when this heart is calm and understand- 
ing. A calm and understanding heart is one which is not agitated by passion 
and desires, partly because the element of “self” is reduced to zero so as to 
enable it to identify itself with the will and feelings of other people. The 
spirit of the people is objective, and through it one can find universal reality, 
and this is the way to approach the ultimate aim and to achieve the intui- 
tive power of understanding the nature of things. But this intuitive power 
is latent inside the heart of everybody; therefore the Bonze advised the king 
not to waste time looking for it elsewhere and hoped that the latter would 
never stop the search for spiritual truth while ruling the country and carrying 
out the wishes of the people. 

After many years of conducting national affairs and doing religious work, 
he became enlightened upon reading over and over the prayer in The Dia- 
mond Sitra, “It is better to have a non-clinging heart.” His mind was illumi- 
nated with significant understanding which he summarized in the opening 
passage of the preface as follows: 

The nature of Buddha is universal and transcendent. It is not limited in time or 


in space. It is the same everywhere and all men can find it provided they perfect 
themselves for the purpose. There are intelligent and ignorant people, but thanks 
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Throughout the preface we find that the philosophical conflict between 
metaphysical and existential, between inaction and action, between denial 
and acceptance of existence, was raised and urgently needed to be resoly. 
ed. The king stood between a State Bonze and a Prime Minister. 


The Bonze introduced himself: 


I have lived long in the mountains, my bones are hard and my body is thin. I eat 
vegetables and chestnuts, and I drink water from the brook. I enjoy the forest scenery 
and my soul is as light as the floating clouds, so I came here with the wind. 


This is denial of existence and of the world in having realized a heart 
with little selfishness, as described in Tazo Té Ching.* The Zenist replied in 
the following terms to the king who eagerly searched for Buddha: 


In the mountains there is no Buddha, for Buddha is in the heart of man. If one’s 
heart is calm and understanding, that is Buddha indeed. Now, if Your Highness 
awakens to this consciousness you will become Buddha without having to look for 
it elsewhere. 


The Prime Minister introduced himself: 

I have carried out the last words of your father and I have obeyed you in ruling the 
country. The people have looked to you in the same way that children look toward 
their parents. Also, the ministers in the Court now are all your faithful subjects 
The learned men of the country have all admired and followed you. Even a seven- 
year-old child knows that the King is father of the people. Moreover, your father 
has just left the world; the earth on his tomb is not yet dry. His last words are still 
there. And now you have escaped to the mountains and have stayed there to pursue 
your own ambitions. Perhaps you can do that for your own purposes, but what will 
become of the country and the people? If you want posterity to praise you, no way 
will be better than making yourself an exemplary leader of the nation. 


This is indeed the voice of an energetic and dynamic man who recognized 
only existence and the world, and who used the concept of political morality, 
“The king should be an ideal king, subjects ideal subjects, the father an 
ideal father, and the son an ideal son,” from the Analects of Confucius to ask 
the king to be an example for his people. Metaphysical considerations, such 
as the problem of life and death, were nothing but absurd and selfish, be- 
cause “while you do not know life, how can you know about death.” ** 

Faced with the sad and energetic reasoning of practical life, the author 
seemed to hesitate. He repeated the words of the Prime Minister to the 
Bonze and asked the latter to advise him what to do. 

The Bonze did not hesitate, and it seemed as if he had had a ready answer 





“Chap. XIX. 
*Confucius, Analects, in James Legge, trans, The Four Books (Hongkong: Hop Kuen Book Co. 
1958), p. 85. 
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for the king. This is a philosophy harmonizing practical living with the 
universe by realization and not by intellect. 


“Being at the head of the nation, one must identify oneself with the will of the 
people and their hearts. Now, the people want you to return to the palace. How 
can you go against this? Nevertheless, I hope you will never stop the search for 
spiritual truth.” 

Here the Bonze implied that man should look for truth according to the 
position in which he finds himself. In his position, the king should first ful- 
fill his responsibility of leading the people and of helping them achieve 
happiness. In order to do so, he should thoroughly understand the aspira- 
tions of those whom it was his mission to lead. Thus he had to identify 
himself with the feelings of others, and, to this end, he would have to for- 
get himself and do away with his “self,” just as Mahatma Gandhi said: “I 
reduced myself to zero.” Only in this way can there be a real understand- 
ing between us and others. We do not know exactly what transcendent 
truth and the permanent nature of Buddha are, but we think they must be 
a general and universal reality, and one should look for this reality through 
one’s own soul. So, before achieving this state of a universal consciousness, 
one should identify oneself with the will and feelings of all men. Thus, 
the nature of Buddha is universal reality, which does not exist in the moun- 
tains but only in the heart of man when this heart is calm and understand- 
ing. A calm and understanding heart is one which is not agitated by passion 
and desires, partly because the element of “self” is reduced to zero so as to 
enable it to identify itself with the will and feelings of other people. The 
spirit of the people is objective, and through it one can find universal reality, 
and this is the way to approach the ultimate aim and to achieve the intui- 
tive power of understanding the nature of things. But this intuitive power 
is latent inside the heart of everybody; therefore the Bonze advised the king 
not to waste time looking for it elsewhere and hoped that the latter would 
never stop the search for spiritual truth while ruling the country and carrying 
out the wishes of the people. 

After many years of conducting national affairs and doing religious work, 
he became enlightened upon reading over and over the prayer in The Dia- 
mond Sitra, “It is better to have a non-clinging heart.” His mind was illumi- 
nated with significant understanding which he summarized in the opening 
passage of the preface as follows: 

The nature of Buddha is universal and transcendent. It is not limited in time or 


in space. It is the same everywhere and all men can find it provided they perfect 
themselves for the purpose. There are intelligent and ignorant people, but thanks 
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to the quality of Buddha they may be enlightened. Therefore, the forthright principles 
of Buddhism are to use practical methods to teach ignorant people and to use simple 
ways to point out to them the truth about life and death. On the other hand, it was 
Confucius who set up particular patterns and techniques of government for the 
generations to come. Therefore, the sixth patriarch of Zen said: “Sages are no dif- 
ferent from bonzes.” So, the principles of Buddhism need the wisdom of Confucian- 
ism for their penetration into human societies. 


In the concluding passage above, the king summarized the general hv- 
manist concept which he himself had put to work with conviction in his 
active life. This concept implies that all religious and philosophical sys- 
tems are only points of view or “darsanas’ or ways (Tao) toward the 
achievement of ultimate aims. These ways all aim at developing man; 
therefore, one cannot forget the humanist objectives when one studies reli- 
gion and philosophy. Truth is absolute and universal, regardless of time and 
space, race and class. However, according to different situations, one should 
look for the most appropriate ways and methods. In 1ife, there are two dif- 
ferent ways to meet the basic needs, “knowledge” and “action.” The need 
for knowledge is the desire to know the truth about life and death; this is 
the passion for truth. The need for action is the desire to act in compliance 
with one’s human position; this is the passion for goodness. According to 
the above preface, the king did not think, as did the sixth patriarch of Zen, 
that Buddhism and Confucianism were alike, but he pointed out the strong 
and weak points of these two important systems of thought in Asia. On the 
one hand, it is Buddhism that denies the world to look for liberation and 
orients itself toward metaphysical objectives. On the other hand, Con- 
fucianism affirms the existence of the world and is in search of a practical 
way of life. These two philosophies are basically different, and no one can 
help distinguishing them because one stresses “knowledge” and the other 
stresses “action.” But when one does not forget the human person with his 
own particular characteristics, one realizes that a complete human character 
should comprise both knowledge and action with both transcendental and 
realistic tendencies. Therefore, the king said: “The principles of Buddhism 
need the wisdom of Confucianism for its penetration into human societies.” 
Thus, he used knowledge as a motivating factor for action and action as a 
means to realize knowledge, just as he had written in the “Lessons about 
the Sinyata”’: “Illumination is only the discovery of the crux of things, for 
only practice can help one to become liberated from the bondage of exist- 
ence.” 

Knowledge and action are only complementary aspects of a silent and 
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jmmanent spirit, of a deep and serene consciousness, and of a mysteriously 
crystallized essential nature which the human mind cannot comprehend and 
which was explained by Emperor Thai Tong in his “Lessons about the 
Samyata.” 


HUMANISM IN THE Khog hu luc (“LESSONS ABOUT THE 
Sanyata’” ) 


This book contains lessons about the Sanyata concept (voidness) of Zen 
Buddhism, skillfully presented in artistic form in which humanism is inter- 
preted as a general principle, permanent and universal. This principle notes 
two aspects of reality: the non-creating and transcendental aspect and the 
always creating and existential aspect. The king wrote: 


In the beginning, there were not four elements (tanmmatra), not even five ag- 
gregates (skandhas). From non-existence comes the misleading mind; from this 
misleading mind comes the external manifestation; and this external manifestation 
comes from the absolute void, which is ultimate reality. Thus the false comes from 
the “void”; the “void” produces the false; and the false produces the many external 
manifestations. That which is contradictory to the non-creating and non-transform- 
ing principle will always create and transform, for that which is non-creating and 
non-transforming will always remain so, and only that which is creating and trans- 
forming can continue to create and transform. 


Here Emperor Thai Tong reasoned that the real consists of both aspects, 
the transcendent and non-transforming essence and the existential and 
transforming one. Both are eternal, though they are basically contradictory. 

Since Thai Tong recognized that the transformist nature is also eternal, 
as is the non-transformist one, he set forth the permanent and universal 
principle, which is different from primitive Buddhism in that the latter con- 
ceived existence as naturally inherent with sufferings because it has to pass 
through the stages of birth, age, sickness, and death, and therefore, is non- 
permanent, while Thai Tong considered these stages as having a permanent 
and universal character. He expressed his personal conception in these 
words: 


Birth, age, sickness, and death 
Are the permanent law of existence. 

When one gets free from one chain, 

One will get caught in another. 

In illusion one prays for Buddha, 

In doubt one prays for Dhyana, 

But Buddha and Dhyana are not to be invoked. 
They are silent and above words.' 
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The author considered birth, age, sickness, and death as the permanent 
and universal aspects of reality, continuously changing and transforming 
but still always permanent. Theoretically, manifestation comes from the 
“void.” Therefore, they are contradictory, but, practically speaking, in the 
void there is manifestation, and in the non-permanent there is the perma- 
nent and universal. For this reason, the author changed the four sufferings 
of primitive Buddhism, which were four Doors, into four Mountains rep- 
resenting four Seasons, being the four transforming aspects of a year-cycle 
in order to allude to the symbol of an agricultural society which loves life: 
Spring is the season of birth, Summer the season of mature growth, Autumn 
the season of harvest, and Winter the season of storage. Thus the author con- 
sidered the extraordinary transformation of existence as a general rule which 
we should not deny. Therefore, he advised that, if we want to liberate our- 
selves while denying existence, it can be done only theoretically, for in 
reality we should live with the world in order to learn about its mechanism 
and find a way toward liberation. 

This is the spirit of the realization of spiritual freedom as explained in 
the “Lessons about the S#myata” on the theory of the manifestation of the 
body: 

Existing in the illusory world is considered existing in the real world. In the des- 
picable human body, it is considered to be in the ultimate reality of Buddha. 


Let us destroy the six robbers (six pleasures of the six sense organs) and transform 
them into six supernatural powers; let us stroll around in eight places of misery and 
transform them into eight transcendent places. 


Since the author concentrated on the realization of a parallelism for 
knowledge and action, he did not rely too much on theory, on the form of 
religion, on ceremonial rites, or on Holy Books. He wrote: 


“If we have not reached an understanding of the consciousness of Buddha and the 
will of the Patriarchs, we should practice the commandments and prayers. But when 
we realize that Buddha and the Patriarchs are not the ultimate aim, why should we 
practice the commandments and prayers? 


As far as spiritual truth is concerned, only the power for realization is 
important, while all the forms, such as the Holy Books and commandments, 
are only secondary, as the author had concluded: “We use rafts to cross the 
river, but when we reach the river bank we no longer need to keep them.” 

With a free spirit which does not cling to names and forms worshipped 
by the mass and believers as something sacred, the author had come to 
distinguish the sacred things from the despicable ones, for everything that 
exists is equally a manifestation of the Law of Buddha (dharma) : 
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To speak or to keep quiet, to be active or to remain static, are all the Law of Bud- 
dha. To drink or to eat, to be sound asleep or to be half awake, are all the Law of 
Buddha. To go to stool is also the Law of Buddha; the temporal and the real, the 
essence and the existence, and others are all ways and means at the disposition of 
man. 


The nature of Dharma is the changeless essence of truth which neither concepts nor 
thoughts can make impure. Originally it is true, profound, and perfectly pure. But 
by a sudden “superimposition” in man’s mind, there appears the false external world 
with its mysterious forms and bodies depending upon the karma of knowledge. This 
knowledge loses its primitive light and puts all its power in the service of the six 
organ of sense. If it recovers the ever-pure nature of Dharma it can overcome all 
polluted things, make clear the true impartial mind, and adore the formless body of 
Dharma.” 


This true consciousness and this formless body of Dharma surpass all 
forms and rites, intellectual systems, introvert and extrovert ways, non-exist- 
ence and existence concepts. Therefore, when a disciple asked: “How can 
the way to non-existence and existence be the same?” Emperor Thai Tong 
answered by a metaphor: “Except the ‘real son in the family’, who else dares 
turn toward that way and move along.” 

That way, which covers all the different lines of approach, the contradic- 
tory ways leading toward existence and non-existence, is in fact a conscious- 
ness without concept or a consciousness without intentions, which is a uni- 
versal consciousness that one has to realize by pure experience as implied 
in the following lines: 


The water that flows down from the mountains is unintentional, 
The white clouds that fly up from the cave are unconscious, 

Do not say that unconsciousness is the Truth, 

For an unconscious mind is quite far from it. 


That is the “real son of the family,” the consciousness without concept, the 
consciousness without intentions, which the Vietnamese philosophical em- 
peror realized through his active and heroic life until he finally came to 
synthesize philosophy with art as illustrated in this poem dedicated to a 
Zenist: 


To the Bonze Duc Son of Thanh Am Pagoda 


The wind was tapping on the fir trees in front of the pagoda, 

The courtyard was bright with moonlight, 

The heart and soul met with the landscape a bliss that eludes the 
common man 

But that is reserved for the bonze in the mountain to enjoy unto 

illumination) 
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In fact, the synthetic and realistic philosophy of Emperor Thai Tong is 
not an intellectual attitude. It is a behavioral attitude of people who live with 
their hearts and minds. He said: 

“Confucian books teach us humanitarian love and virtues. Taoist books teach us to 


love Nature and cherish life. Buddha only keeps us from killing one another, teaches 
us to respect and be conscious of our acts and not to violate these principles.” 


A bonze asked him whether “ in the past or in the present, the ways are 
not different, and all the enlightened follow the same path. Why did Your 
Highness the King say that only Sakyamuni was enlightened?” 


Emperor Thai Tong answered by a metaphor: 


Spring rain is neither high nor low, 
But the branches carrying flowers may be short or long. 


Thus, philosophy-religion is not different in its universality but only in 
its application which must take into account the practical conditions. 

For example, to youth, which is an active and optimistic age full of hope 
for the future, the practical philosophy of Confucius may be appropriate. 
But after one has acquired a great deal of experience, has gone through 
many hardships, and has come to a thoughtful age, then the philosophy of 
Lao Tzi, which liberates man for natural and artistic sentiments, or the 
philosophy of Buddha, which liberates for spiritual truth, may be much more 
appropriate. Philosophical systems are only points of view; therefore, in 
Vietnam abstract ideas and concepts have always been put to work through 
practical living. 


THE PROBLEM OF MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN 
EAST AND WEST 


We have just presented the Vietnamese synthesis between two great 
philosophical systems of conflicting trends which spread over Southeast Asia 
while the land of Giao Chau (North Vietnam today) was their meeting 
place and a synthesis was achieved out of this encounter. This is, in fact, 
a synthesis between metaphysical tendencies and the practical. 

In the world history of philosophy, there may be no system which con- 
centrates so much on metaphysics and attends so much to liberation as Bud- 
dhism. Also, there may be no morality so practical and so conscious of hu- 
man conduct and responsibility as Confucianism. When the Buddha 
preached non-permanence and negation of self, Confucius taught the reli- 
gion of human conduct. And yet, these two extreme tendencies have been 
synthesized into a humanist philosophy of self-realization. 
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For almost a century now, Vietnamese have been under Western influ- 
ence, and the East-West problem has become pressing and urgent, requir- 
ing all intellectuals to work for a solution. When we speak of the West 
today, we mean the modern scientific West since the Industrial Revolution, 
in which rational and experimental thought predominate. World opinion 
usually confronts this West with the mysterious East because the East has 
produced many religions, and religious beliefs are always in contradiction 
with rational scientific thought. Maybe this is the reason people often think 

at: 

- East is East, West is West, 
Never the twain shall meet. 


This may also be the reason people often say that the East has no philos- 
ophy, but wisdom. Nowadays, if we want to promote mutual understanding 
between the East and the West, the first problem that should be examined 
is the problem of the rectification of names once proposed by Confucius 
over two thousand years ago. As a matter of fact, there is no definite 
frontier between East and West insofar as culture is concerned: cultures may 
be but variety in manifestation of the same humanity striving to adapt itself 
to different environments. The East-West problem is a contemporary prob- 
lem, since the West with its technological progress came to play a leading 
part in the modern world. For this reason, we should be careful whenever 
we speak about East and West, even in the domain of philosophy. 

Eastern and Western concepts are not different in their search for truth 
and goodness. And the philosophical objectives concerning knowledge and 
action are also the common objectives of reflective thought in East and West. 
Only the objectives of primitive philosophies were different. While Greek 
philosophers were exploring the nature of things, the Eastern sages con- 
centrated on the search for an understanding of the nature of man. That 
is why Greek philosophy developed along the line of rational thought, be- 
cause natural things are not so closely related to man as the psychological 
man himself. One veers toward the objective rational existence while the 
other veers toward the subjective permanent existence. This first develop- 
ment has set up the direction for two East-West cultural trends: one con- 
centrates on a natural scientific intellectualism and the other on spiritual 
truth and religious beliefs. Religion and science once met and came to terms 
with one another in Neo-platonism by a synthesis between Greco-Roman 
intellectualism and the religion of love is Christianity representing the East. 
The synthesis between the reason and sentiments, with spiritual truth 
harmonizing transcendence with existence from St. Augustine to St. Thomas, 
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has clearly demonstrated the good results brought about for the West by 
a new equilibrium to help put an end to the savage wars of northern bar- 
barians who invaded the civilized world of the south. At that period, love 
protected the Western people from the threat of barbarous violence. 

The present world finds itself in a similar situation, not because of a con- 
flict between the East and the West, but because of a conflict between two 
powers that spread all over the world: the material power and the spiritual 
power. In man and machine there is no distinction such as Tagore had 
made: 

Man is man, machine is machine, 
Never the twain shall meet. 

Neither philosophy nor science has a frontier, since in the process of study- 
ing philosophy and science one cannot forget the common denominator, 
which is man. 

Scientific intellectualism today is quite different from the scientific intel- 
lectualism of the Greco-Roman period or of the nineteenth century which 
studied the universe in an objective way. Today’s science has reached the 
domain of metaphysics and spirituality and finds out that there are many 
problems in which the human factor is an integral part. In the past, philos- 
ophy led to science, and science thought it could liberate itself from philos- 
ophy. But today, science has come nearer and nearer to the realm of philos- 
ophy. This philosophy is one of depth and width which surpasses intel- 
lectualism and which is leading toward the realization of a world philos- 
ophy appropriate for an East-West unification and for the solution of basic 
conflicting problems between man and machine. This is the second prob- 
lem we should consider: The question is to know whether man and machine 
afe truly incompatible with each other and cannot go hand in hand or must 
man in his evolution rely on the machine for progress. Nowadays, we can- 
not deny the contribution of the machine to human life. The crucial problem, 
then, is how to avoid man’s being mechanized and enslaved by the machine, 
just as the ancient sages of Asia had advised us long ago that man in his 
adaptation to material environment should not let himself be materialized. 

We presented above the humanist philosophy of an old Vietnamese em- 
peror who synthesized two traditional tendencies which are basically con- 
tradictory. This emperor devoted his whole life and heart, his whole per- 
sonality, his sentiments and will, to the practice of this philosophy in order 
to bring about a synthesis through his practical search for truth, goodness, 
and dynamic beauty, and not on a purely abstract and intellectual basis. 

With such a spirit of realization, man tries to surpass all forms and ap- 
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pearances in order to reach a state of true consciousness in a dynamic spirit 
with the full power of faith and spiritual belief as the scientist Le Comte du 
Noiiy has recently concluded: “True religion is in the Heart,’® or as the 
moral philosopher Wang Yang-ming had said in the fifteenth century: 
“The divine principle is in the Heart.”* 

Only with such a pure heart guiding our study of science and philosophy, 
our practice of human morality, and our appreciation of the arts and reli- 
gious beliefs, can the East and the West come to a mutual understanding 
that may benefit both sides, each side with its own particular way (dariana) 
and not with only one common path. 
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DAVID WHITE 


Moksa as Value and Experience 


PROFESSOR POTTER’S IDEAS* about logical and conversa- 
tional discourse seem to me to be exceedingly helpful for our thinking about 
moral and spiritual values in Indian philosophy. More careful attention to 
this distinction would improve our understanding of all philosophical dis- 
course about values, Indian or otherwise. I would, therefore, like to make a 
certain use of Potter’s analysis in order to examine a specific difficulty in 
understanding the concept of “moksa” (liberation). 

We have seen that, in spite of apparent logical dichotomies and exclusions, 
Indians generally seem to accept both dharma and moksa as values, “each in 
its own sphere,” as Franklin Edgerton has put it.’ As to how it is possible 
for Indians to do this, Potter has given an accurate and adequate account. 
But a difficulty still exists which might well interest anyone concerned with 
thinking about values and what we call “philosophy of religion.” To put 
this problem in the form of a question, why is it that Indians value moksa, 
either actively or implicitly; how can they seriously find a place in their view 
of human life and purposes for a possibility on the one hand so abstract (as 
presented by Indian systematic thought) and on the other so specialized and 
esoteric (as presented by the yogic disciplines) ? 

Non-Indians seem usually to assume that this question is answered by some 
reference to the “traditionalism of Indian culture” or to other relatively simple 
anthropological facts. If the question cow'd be disposed of in this manner, 
however, it would mean that moksa is accepted as a value simply out of “cul- 
tural habit,” and such an acceptance would be more a merely tacit assumption 
than a living reality of the Indian experience. No doubt this is the case with 
many Indians; but that moksa is actually a value actively believed in and 
sought after is clear to all serious students of Indian thought and culture. 





*Karl H. Potter, “Dharma and Moksa from a Conversational Point of View,” Philosophy East and 
West, VIII, Nos. 1-2 (April, July, 1958), 49-63. Editor’s note—The present paper was to have 
been published with Potter’s, but this proved unfeasible. Potter was out of the country at the time 
and did not have the opportunity to check his proofs. Certain mistakes (which the editor regrets) 
need correction—the most important of which is that on page 61 “perception” should read “pres- 
ctiption”; also, the book referred to in footnote 8 is J.A.B. van Buitenen, Tales of Ancient India: 
translated from the Sanskrit (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959). 

*“Dominant Ideas in the Formation of Indian Culture,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
62 (1942), 516, included in full in Milton Singer and Paul Klapper, eds., Introduction to the Civiliza- 
tion of India, Changing Dimensions of Indian Society and Culture (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press: 1957), p. 387. 
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I ask why this belief and attitude toward moksa exist in India; and, though 
I do not pretend to be able here to answer this question for a very wide area 
of Indian experience, I intend to clarify a part of it which is directly relevant 
to Indian thought as we find it in philosophical discourse. I have mentioned 
the abstractness of the concept as it is presented in the systems and the 
cialization with which it is treated by the yogis and gurus. If the significance 
of moksa were limited to that of textbook definitions or of specific yogic prac. 
tices and other sadhanas (religious disciplines) , I would have to abandon this 
project, because I would be unable to show that moksa could have any but 
formal intellectual or esoteric interest for Indians. I intend to demonstrate, 
however, that the concept of moksa has a meaning not limited to these two 
possibilities, even though that meaning may be related to them and may even 
be in a sense dependent on them. 

I take it to be the case (as Potter has indicated) that conversational con- 
siderations are fundamental when we are trying to understand Indian phil. 
osophical discourse. I also believe that in order to-answer my question about 
the meaning of moksa, I will have to do some abstracting from texts which 
are primarily directive in purpose; for, since I am not Indian, the only way 
I can approach the problem is by trying to understand such texts in their 
references to moksa. Abstraction of this sort necessitates great care to prevent 
falsifying the conversational nature of the text, as Potter has pointed out; 
indeed, if it is to be done at all, it will require a specific method not provided 
by Potter’s analysis. The difficulty is that the meanings I am seeking, sup- 
posing that I will be able to find them, will have to be logically stated as 
abstractions from the actual discourse of Indian philosophy—without com- 
mitting dialectical oddity or logical absurdity. One wonders if this is possible. 

In texts of this kind, “What are given,” writes Potter, “are conversational 
necessities of instruction.” He then puts the question: “How, if at all, can we 
systematize this into a consistent account of reality?” And he goes on to sug- 
gest that perhaps we would have to “set up, arbitrarily but for a purpose, 
criteria for an account of reality and square the resulting account with what 
it is conversationally normal to say”;? and he believes that this is legitimate 
so long as it remains true to the facts of the discourse. 

It seems to me that the functioning presuppositions (concepts and beliefs) 
of the discourse, in conjunction with whatever is explicitly said about various 
concepts, give us something concrete and not at all arbitrary to work with 
I also believe that the dialectical form of the discourse can be helpful in 
getting such understanding, despite the admitted difficulties. If this is the 





*Karl Potter, op. cit., p. 61. 
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case, it should be possible to discover something of that “account of reality” 
which is provided by the ideological setting for the primarily conversational 
discourse. I use the term “ideological” rather than “logical” to denominate 
this context, for, while I agree with Potter that the “tension between con- 
versational and logical considerations” is central to “the metaphysical and 
epistemological speculations of systematic Indian philosophy,”* a term is 
needed which explicitly includes the “metaphysical and epistemological.” It 
seems to me, in other words, that ideological presuppositions other than 
logical ones have a great deal to do with the nature of the philosophical situa- 
tion, even where the discourse itself is primarily conversational and where 
its purpose is therefore directive rather than expository. Much of the discourse 
of Indian philosophers is primarily directive in purpose, but it contains ele- 
ments of an at least partially non-directive nature—brief expositions, for 
example, as well as concepts the meaning of which is presupposed. 

The questions now are: How can we recognize these ideological occur- 
rences; how can we tell when a proposition or a concept has significance 
other than the directive and conversational ones to be expected in such dis- 
course; and what are our criteria for making such distinctions? The answer 
to these questions is largely a matter of what I shall call “determining the 
actual philosophical situation.” By “the actual philosophical situation” I 
mean those attitudes and purposes (predispositions), concepts, and beliefs 
(presuppositions) which are implicitly or explicitly present when the phil- 
osophical discourse takes place and which actually determine the nature of 
the discourse and its significance. 

These elements initially depend for their existence on the persons involved. 
I conceive these persons to be three: the philosopher, his intended audience 
(those for whom he wrote or spoke), and the actual audience (the actual 
reader or hearer, in this instance myself). Probably the only unfamiliar 
element in this complex is the third person, the actual audience. I include 
this element because it is necessary to keep in mind the fact that philosoph- 
ical discourse is never merely a matter of print on a page; when it is actual 
and complete, it is always in the presence of a human mind other than the 
philosopher’s, and often, as in this case, it is in the presence of a mind other 
than that intended by the philosopher. Perhaps this distinction between an 
intended and an actual audience is not so important when Westerners are 
considering thought that has had its origin in their own cultural context, but 
it seems clear that forgetting this distinction when they are reading Indian 
texts can be disastrous for their understanding. 


"Ibid. 
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Determining the philosophical situation, once these elements have beeg 
identified, becomes a matter of reading the texts carefully in the light of 
those predispositions and presuppositions which may be relevant to the dis 
course. It would be possible at this point to develop a detailed prospectus 
for the operation of this scheme, giving an outline or other pattern showing 
the various combinations of persons, presuppositions, and predispositions, on 
the one hand, and their possible relations to philosophical discourse, on the 
other. I prefer, however, simply to identify and isolate only those combina. 
tions of elements which seem applicable to the texts I have chosen. This 
mean that I am ignoring other combinations which are actually relevant t 
the problem, but these seemed to be most important in the present context 

Being aware that elements exist which determine the actual philosophical 
situation makes it possible to choose the texts for study in an appropriate 
manner, since I will be the actual audience of the discourse in this exercise, 

As a non-Indian who has not had the experience of moksa, I come to the 
philosophical situation with the following relevant purposes, attitudes, and 
presuppositions: I am interested in the possibility of moksa as human expeti- 
ence, in so far as I already understand the idea, and I would very much like 
to understand it better. I believe that something meaningful can be said 
about moksa, and I am accustomed to considering such statements logically 
as well as didactically (like most Western thinkers), though I accept the 
fact that much of Indian philosophical discourse is primarily directive rather 
than logical. I hope, in this examination, to be able to get whatever ideolog- 
ical content there may be in the texts chosen. Finally, I want to presenta 
statement, in essentially logical form, of the meaning of moksa as abstracted 
from the conversational discourse of the texts; and I hope that this statement 
will be more significant than the usual “definitions,” even though it is to be 
derived from a small number of passages from a single philosopher. 

This seems to indicate that the texts should have as many of the following 
characteristics as possible, if my understanding is to be relatively free of 
logical or other mishandling: They should be written by an Indian whois 
presumably a jivanmukta (one who has achieved liberation in life). They 
should present as little historical and linguistic difficulty as possible. They 
should be directly concerned with the concept of moksa (since I am limiting 
the study to so few passages). And the discourse should be intended for an 
audience as much like myself as possible. 

Many of these requirements would be satisfied by writings in English or in 
reliable English translation by any of the following thinkers: Ramakrishna, 
Aurobindo, Ramana Maharshi, Ramdas, and Krishna Menon (Atmananda). 
Aurobindo’s and Krishna Menon’s works would fit these requirements best, 
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since they have written in English for people like me. I have chosen, how- 
ever, five passages from the work of the Ramana Maharshi. He is so typically 
Indian in his manner of discourse that passages from his writings will pro- 
vide a fairly rigorous test of the method, which seems especially desirable 
since the study is not extensive. The passages are taken from three books 
containing the teachings of the Maharshi. 

Before beginning the analysis of the texts, let us identify the elements of 
the philosophical situation they represent. The philosopher was a recognized 
jiwanmukta, that is, he was presumed to have been liberated while still alive. 
He was also a jfani (sage) and a practicing guru. He was a South Indian 
who became a Sannyast (renunciate) at the age of sixteen and taught until 
his death in 1950. His native language was Tamil, but he also spoke and 
wrote Telegu and read Sanskrit. The intended audience for all five passages 
was primarily Indian, and, except for the passage from the Ramana Gita, all 
were specifically addressed to individuals, and even this passage in its original 
form was taken from an upadefa (instruction). The actual audience (my- 
self) has already been identified, and the relevant attitudes, purposes, and 
presuppositions of that audience have been specified. 


The relevant presuppositions of the philosopher are somewhat as follows: 


1) a generally Vedantist metaphysics and cosmology; 2) the specific idea 
that Ztman (man’s “true self”) is identical with Brahman (absolute reality) ; 
3) the belief that this identity can be known or realized in direct experience; 
4) the assumption that the audience either is or some day may be seeking 
moksa; 5) the idea that there are at least two kinds or “levels” of knowl- 
edge, the one a direct apprehension of reality, the other a mediate knowl- 
edge (often called “relative” knowledge), which in comparison with the first 
is thought of as ignorance (avidya, ajiana); 6) a conception of truth cor- 
telated with these two kinds of knowledge, the higher truth being that gained 
by direct apprehension; and 7) the corollary belief that words are truly 
adequate for the expression of relative truth only. 

The relevant presuppositions of the intended audience are generally the 
same as those of the philosopher, though there are doubtless differences of 
detail and depth of understanding, and the beliefs of this audience are prob- 
ably not so firmly held as the philosopher’s, nor is the audience so familiar 
with the details and implications of these beliefs as he is. (It is probable also 
that the devotee addressed in passage five has much more faith in “relative 
knowledge,” and book-learning in particular, than the Maharshi does.) 

The determining attitudes and purposes (predispositions) of the philos- 
opher include: 1) a complete willingness to answer the devotees’ questions; 
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2) an impersonal concern for the understanding and spiritual progress of the 
intended audience; and 3) an almost complete objectivity toward the persons 
involved (including himself). The attitudes and purposes of the intended 
audience include: 1) their more or less serious seeking of the sage’s counsel 
and direction; 2) their veneration of the Maharshi as a jivanmukta and gury 
3) their dissatisfaction (in varying degrees) with the values of the trivargs 
(dharma, artha, kima—morality, wealth, pleasure); 4) their consequent 
interest in the possibilities and requirements of moksa. 

Using our awareness of these elements of the philosophical situation t 
help us gain a fresh understanding of moksa from the Maharshi’s teachings, 
we first note that the attitudes and purposes of the philosopher and his in. 
tended audience account for the conversational form of the discourse, which 
is readily apparent even in these brief extracts. This means, of course, that 
the primary purpose of the discourse is directive. But we must remember 
that there are presuppositions as well as predispositions in the philosophical 
situation. The beliefs which the philosopher and his intended audience bring 
to the situation not only constitute the ideological context of the discourse, 
as was pointed out earlier, but, as such a context, they also make it possible 
for the audience to understand the concepts and propositions which appear 
in the discourse as structural or substantive accompaniments of the mor 
important directive function. 

I speak of the appearance of these elements in the situation as “structural’ 
and “substantive” because they are explicitly present either as declarative 
statements or as substantive phrases and clauses. The substantive elements 
serve as reminder of the ideological context, and they constitute the explicit 
subjects of the discourse—they are what is being talked about. The state 
ments are an actual part of the structure of the instruction; they function 
explicitly and implicitly to advance the argument in order to change the 
thinking or the action of the intended audience. 

In the passages to be examined, there are direct statements about the nature 
and significance of moksa; and, though these propositions are subordinated 
to the directive function of the discourse, they can help us to a better under 
standing of moksa—not in spite of the fact that they are part of this primarily 
directive discourse but at least partially (and significantly) because they are. 
The concepts other than moksa which appear make it possible, in the lightol 
the general presuppositions of the philosopher as outlined above, to specify 
the ideological context of the discourse as it relates to moksa. Let us now 
examine these concepts and propositions as they occur in the texts. 
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I 


Devotee: What is moksha? 
Mabarshi: Moksha is to know that you were not born. “Be still and 


know that I am God.” To be still is not to think. “Know,” and not 
“think,” is the word.* 


Here the Maharshi answers the direct question “What is moksha?” in a 
completely conversational manner, the answer itself sounding very much 
like that of a Zen teacher. Certainly, telling a man that he has not been born 
illustrates the kind of logical oddity that may be excused only by a com- 
pensating normality arising from the conversational context. The philos- 
opher indicates, however, that birth or non-birth is not the point; it is “to 
know” which constitutes liberation. But there is still ambiguity from the 
logical point of view. This knowing is correlated with being “still,” which 
is said to be “not to think,” and it is not clear whether this means that to be 
still is simply something other than “to think” or an activity or state which 
can be called “not-thinking.” At any rate, as the philosopher puts it, “know” 
is the important term and not “think,” so at least four possible propositions 
about moksa suggest themselves: 1) liberation is some kind of knowing; 
2) this knowing is an intimate personal experience; 3) it is different from 
thinking; and 4) it results in an abnormal and an apparently or logically 
false statement (“that you were not born”). 

It is plain that these propositions are derived from the text, but I must 
show that the derivation is valid in this actual philosophical situation. Apply- 
ing the analytical scheme outlined earlier, all four propositions are structural- 
ly relevant to the conversational form and the directive purpose of the text, 
since each of them is aimed at the persuasion of the questioner, in the follow- 
ing ways. First, the Maharshi takes the devotee’s question as evidence that 
he is “thinking,” that he wants to know what to think about moksa rather 
than what to do about it (very much as is the case with the actual audience). 
The philosopher therefore insists on a distinction between thinking and 
knowing (proposition 3), identifying moksa itself with knowing (proposi- 
tion 1). He also insists that moksa is an experience much more fundamental 
to the person of the devotee than thinking about it (propositions 2 and 3), 
and that in fact it is incompatible with ordinary intellectual considerations 
about the self (proposition 4). In other words, these propositions are present 
in the structure of the situation because the philosopher believes that they 
may serve to bring the questioner back from his intellectual concern about 


~ (Sedhu Arunachala (Major A. W. Chadwick, O. B. E.), ed., Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi 
(Tiruvannamalai, S. India: Sri Ramanasramam, 1955), Vol. I, pp. 170 f. 
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moksa to a concern for the kind of direction which the Maharshi considers 
to be his primary purpose here. 

It may also be noted that this passage contains at least one substantive 
element which must depend upon the presupposition of the philosopher for 
any precision of ideological significance. That is, all four propositions depend 
upon a conception of knowledge or knowing which is evidently quite differ. 
ent from the usual Western concepts of knowledge. Without specifying these 
differences, we may remember that the Maharshi was said to presuppose a 
Vedantic epistemology, which includes a “relative” knowledge, here related 
to “thinking,” and a non-relative knowledge, here to be identified with that 
knowing which constitutes liberation. 


II 


He alone who has . . . gained the Realization of the Self is liberated 
while still alive. The same state has been described in Ramana Gita as 
the Brahman beyond attributes, the one universal undifferentiated Spirit. 


This passage is about the liberated person and about liberation conceived 
as a conscious state. The liberated person is he and only he who has “gained 
the Realization of the Self.” The relation of this statement to the proposi- 
tions derived from the first passage is contained in the term “Realization”; 
it does not mean to “make real” but to “know” or “experience” as real. That 
this is the case is attested by the Maharshi’s going on to identify this realiza 
tion as a “state,” meaning a state of conscious being, which includes “know- 
ing” but excludes “making.” Liberation as a state is, then, descriptively 
identified with “the Brahman beyond attributes, the one universal undiffer- 
entiated Spirit.” Moksa here is still a matter of experience (“is liberated”), 
but the “knowing” of the first passage is not explicitly mentioned; instead, 
the emphasis is on the absolute and uncharacterizable reality (Nérgune 
Brahman) of the experience, a state of being which is at the same time the 
universal Self. From this may be derived the following propositions: 1) 
be liberated while still alive is to experience the universal Self as real; and 
2) this “state” of Self-realization is itself the absolute reality called Nérguns 
Brahman. 

The Vedantic equation, Atman—=Brahman, is obviously and unequiv- 
ocally present in this passage. But the didactic emphasis of these sentences 
makes the significance of even this metaphysical equation entirely that of 


®Sri Ramana Maharshi, Self-Enquiry (Being a Translation of the Original Instructions of Bhageva 
Sri Ramana Maharshi), translator not given, Sth ed., (Tiruvannamalai, S, India: Sri Ramanasramam, 
1952), p. 28. 
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experience: to be liberated (experience) is to realize (experience) this ulti- 
mate reality as a state of being (experience? ). The purposes of this analysis 
are served, however, by the appearance, even in this conversational context, 
of an unquestionable link between the experience of moksa and the meta- 
physics of Brahman and Atman. We learn here something about the relation 
of moksa to “reality” at the same time we are being taught to consider libera- 
tion primarily as experience. (The fact that we find it necessary or interesting 
to point out this relationship illustrates the difference between the intended 
and the actual audiences. ) 


Ill 


The Real Existence is the only One devoid of objective knowledge. 
That is absolute consciousness. That is the state of happiness, as admitted 
by all of us [after deep sleep}. That state must be brought about even in 
the waking state. .. . That is mukti.° 


This tells us more about liberation (mukti—moksa) as a state and as ab- 
solute reality. The passage also explicitly relates this twofold nature of moksa 
to experience. First, the reality is “devoid of objective knowledge.” This 
means that such reality does not possess that relative knowledge which 
depends on the relation of subject and object, because, as the next sentence 
states, this reality is “absolute consciousness” and therefore has no subject- 
object relations at all. As experience, it is the same as that happiness which 
all admit as characterizing deep sleep, but, as the experience of liberation, 
this state of happiness must “be brought about even in the waking state.” 
Summarizing, we get the following propositions: 1) reality is absolute con- 
sciousness without objective or relative knowledge; 2) this consciousness is 
that absolute happiness which is liberation; 3) it must become an experience 
of the waking human consciousness, for 4) liberation is objectless, blissful, 
absolute consciousness. 

It no longer seems necessary to place such propositions structurally and 
substantially in the conversational situation, since all five passages are gen- 
etally alike in these respects. In connection with this present passage, how- 
ever, it may be noted that our understanding of moksa has been furthered 
by our having learned from these four propositions that liberation is not only 
a state of absolute reality, but that this state is conscious and blissful, even 
though it is absolute and relationless. 


*Sadhu Arunachala, ed., op. cit., Vol. II, p. 380. 
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IV. 


Unswerving abidance in the Self, unaffected by Scriptural or worldly 
inclinations, is called “Jivanmukta.” 

Since Prajnana (steadfast consciousness) is undifferentiated, Mukt; is 
of one kind only. One who is freed from bondage while still in the body 
is called “Jivanmukta.” * 


In this passage, we find moksa as experience characterized in two ways 
which bring it more clearly into the range of that “relative knowledge” from 
which we get the ordinary understanding of the unliberated, subject-objec 
consciousness. Moksa is here spoken of as an “unswerving abidance in the 
Self”; and, though, as we have seen, this Self is an “absolute” beyond the 
range of relative knowing, to speak of the state as an “unswerving abidance” 
seems to approach the experience in terms of activity which is either observ. 
able or is at least related to the kind of experience with which we are normally 
familiar. This idea is developed somewhat when it is said that neither good 
(“Scriptural”) nor evil (“worldly”) tendencies affect this state of unswetv- 
ingness. Presumably, we are thoroughly capable of understanding what is 
meant by those “inclinations” which are approved by the Scriptures, as well 
as those which are commonly called “worldly” (even though the “trans 
valuation of values” which may here be hinted at may be as difficult to 
understand positively as is the“absolute” reality of the Self). In stanza two 
of the passage, unswerving abidance is further characterized as a “steadfast” 
consciousness called “prajnana,” and it is described, as in the second passage, 
as “undifferentiated.” Here also we get the familiar equation of moksa with 
freedom “from bondage.” (That “mukti is of one kind only” is more petti- 
nent to our examination of the final passage than of this one.) From all of 
this the following contributory propositions may be derived: the absolute 
consciousness of the universal Self, which is liberation, may also be charac- 
terized as a “living in the spirit (Self, absolute consciousness) ,” which is 9 
constant as to be unaffected by personal tendencies either good or evil. 


V. 


Devotee: There are said to be sadeha mukti (liberation in body) 
and videha mukti (liberation without body). 
Maharshi: There is no liberation, and where are muktas? 
Devotee: Do not Hindu shastras speak of mukti? 


"Kavyakantha Ganapathi Muni, Sri Ramana Gita, G. V. Subbaramayyah, trans. (Tiruvannamalai, 
S. India: Sri Ramanasramam, 1954), p. 97. 
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Maharshi: Mukti is synonymous with the Self. Jivan mukti (libera- 
tion while alive) and videha mukti (liberation after the body falls) are 
all for the ignorant. The jnani is not conscious of mukti or bandha 
(bondage). Bondage, liberation and orders of mukti are all said for an 


ajnani in order that ignorance might be shaken off. There is only mukti 
and nothing else.* 


The situation of this final passage is much like that of the first passage; 
the devotee speaks in such relative and analytical terms that the Maharshi 
responds by negating the very foundation, the basic term, of the speaker's 
discourse. He denies that there is any such thing as liberation itself. Then, 
upon being questioned from the standpoint of scriptural authority, the 
philosopher replies that liberation is actually “synonymous with the Self,” 
that the relative distinction of kinds of liberation is “for the ignorant,” and 
that the man who knows (the liberated sage) is not conscious of either 
liberation or bondage. But he also admits that, though such distinctions exist 
only in the minds of those who do not really know, they are sometimes put 
there (“said”) by those who do know “in order that ignorance might be 
shaken off.” The Maharshi is here stating the normal directive purpose of 
logical statements in discourse of this kind. This means that the Maharshi 
is aware of the existence of such usage; but of course it also means that such 
statements cannot be taken at all literally—that is, they cannot in this in- 
stance be taken as the complete truth about moksa. He concludes by utterly 
contradicting his initial negation (“there is no liberation”), saying that 
“there is only mukti and nothing else.” 

This passage would seem once more to call into question the validity of 
this effort to derive propositions about the meaning of moksa from texts of 
this kind. If we find apparently ideological statements which are admittedly 
contradictory and therefore at least partially untrue, how can they help us 
to an intellectual understanding of the subject of the discourse, even though 
it be conversational discourse? A careful examination of the passage reveals 


) the same kind of proposition as was derived from the other passages with, 


however, exactly the same kind of consistency; and, if this is the case, we may 
pethaps finally overcome the doubts bred by such contradiction—at least 
in so far as this study is concerned. 

To be specific, notice that the only siatement made by the philosopher 
which is contradictory to what we have derived from the other passages is 
the initial one: “There is no liberation.” But notice also that this statement 





"Sadhu Arunachala, ed., op. cit., Vol. II, p. 318. 
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is made in direct response to and denial of the devotee’s statement that two 
types of liberation exist. Further, the Maharshi concludes with the flat rejec. 
tion of his first statement (“there is only liberation and nothing else”), while 
between these two contradictory statements he has much modified the first, 
having indicated that it is the (“relative”) consciousness of such distinctions 
and talk (“thinking”) about them which are totally excluded by moksa itself; 
but even these, “untrue” as they are, may be used by the j/#4ni in an effort to 
shock the ignorant out of their ignorance—as he is himself attempting to do 
by means of his initial negation. In other words, though these relative and 
intellectual matters have nothing to do with moksa, they may be means either 
to continued bondage (the “ignorance” of the questioner, in this instance) or 
to the shaking off of that bondage (as the Maharshi is trying to help the 
devotee do). Thus even in this passage the contradiction is not final. 

If this accounts for the inclusion of contradiction within the same context 
which provides the kind of propositions we have been discovering, what are 
the propositions to be derived from this strange passage? Besides new state. 
ments of the familiar equation of liberation and Self, and the indivisibility 
of the experience, the following propositions appear: 1) analytical statements 
about moksa are sometimes made for the purpose of awakening the ignorant, 
but, in so far as they violate the unity of that experience, they are not to be 
taken seriously, and 2) the experience of liberation is characterized by a lack 
of “objective” knowledge of such things as “bondage, liberation, and orders 
of mukti.” (I omit the statement that “there is only mukti” on the ground 
that it is there wholly for the directive purposes sketched above.) 

In order, now, to see what this reading of five passages about moksa may 
have accomplished toward clarifying the meaning of the concept, let us look 
first at the thirteen propositions about moksa which have been derived from 
these texts, leaving for the moment the question of the validity of their 
derivation. The derived propositions are logical in form, being for the most 
part simple predications about moksa; and all of them together indicate only 
six basic characteristics of liberation, five “positive” (what moksa may be 
conceived as) and one “negative” (what it may not be conceived as). Four 
of the positive characteristics are unified by the fifth. The positive ones are: 
1) knowing; 2) that absolute reality which is Self and consciousness; 3) 
happiness; 4) permanence; and 5) personal experience, the characteristic 
which unifies all the others. The negative one is that “objective” knowledge 
which includes “thinking,” analysis, logic, and non-logic (or illogic). 

Putting what the propositions had to say about these six elements of 
characteristics into a single summary statement, we get the following: Moksa 
is a unitive experience which cannot actually be divided or graded; it is an 
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experience best indicated in terms of an impassible, immovable, undifferen- 
tiating, and undifferentiatable consciousness—such an absolute consciousness 
as the Vedanta considers that Self (Atman) which is absolute reality (Brah- 
man) to be; it may also be thought of as a kind of non-objective and 
non-analytical knowing which is essentially a permanent realization (con- 
sciousness ) of the Self as Brahman; and it may be conceived as that happiness 
(bliss, @nanda) which is freedom from bondage. 

It will be noted that neither the six characteristics nor the summary state- 
ment seems to include anything that cannot be found in the various “defini- 
tions” provided by the systematic and secondary sources; and it may be 
remembered that I have minimized such definitions as too abstract to account 
for the Indians’ valuation of moksa. How, then, has this study resulted in 
an advance in our understanding of moksa? Where, indeed, is there any dif- 
ference in these statements and the definitions I have rejected? I shall try 
to show that the propositions I have derived from the texts differ from the 
usual definitions, that their significance is not limited, however, to their pro- 
positional or logical character, and that there has occurred an advance in 
understanding commensurate with the scope of the study. 

The essential difference between the propositions about moksa which have 
been derived here and the usual definitions lies in the nature of the process 
of their derivation, not in their logical form and metaphysical content. These 
ideas about moksa are the result of the writer’s participation in an actual 
instance of that kind of Indian thinking which has formed the concept in 
the first place and which still gives it its significance in Indian intellectual 
experience. Though I was seeking the kind of understanding which can be 
stated in the logical form of the above summary, I thought primarily not in 
terms of such propositions but in the context of the philosophical situation 
which resulted in the discourse about moksa which we have examined here. 
This means that, if my participation was at all successful, the derived prop- 
ositions are as much (or more) the result of my understanding as they are 
the source of it. It would also presumably be true that these propositions 
would differ in this way from the ordinary abstract statements for anyone 
who himself has followed the reasoning of this participation in the phil- 
osophical situation. 

At the conclusion of this process, however, I am aware not only of the 
resulting propositions but also of the conversational structure of the discourse 
from which they are derived and upon which they are based. Because of 
this awareness, the meaning and significance of experience in the Indian 
conception of moksa become much clearer. The whole tenor of the dialectic, 
as we have seen, is to point the attention of both the intended and the actual 
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audience toward a primarily experiential conception of liberat’on. The 
intended audience was constantly being recalled to this orientation, and 
consequently I was compelled to take it into account in my more logical 
Statements concerning moksa as the subject of the discourse (and of my 
study.) This is a good example of the fact that the significance of the under- 
standing represented by propositions derived in this n..nner is not limited 
to the ideological content of the propositions themselves. 

The conception of moksa expressed by the summary statement finds much 
of its substance in metaphysics (or ontology); but that metaphysics, as 
Vedantic as it is, does not appear as a static framework or system into which 
the concept must be fitted, either systematically or otherwise. Instead, 
moksa’s being conceived primarily as experience has resulted in a conform. 
ing of the metaphysical reality to the experience, for “absolute reality” it 
self has been conceived and presented by the philosopher as a dynamic if 
ultimate experience. Here the metaphysics is used rather than merely stated 
as a logical system to which the experience must be subordinated. Here, 
in other words, metaphysical reality is conceived essentially as experience— 
or at any rate experience is the understandable significance of that reality. 
(Perhaps this way of thinking about the metaphysics of the Vedanta may 
explain what often seems to Westerners its too easy acceptance by so many 
Indians even when they are not sectarian Vedantins. ) 

The gains we may have made in our actual understanding of moksa as 
a result of these investigations are also largely a function of the primary 
importance of experience in this conception of liberation. We should now 
be aware, for example, that the Indian thinks of moksa primarily as an 
actual human experience, however “ultimate” and metapliysical its char- 
acterization, and however remote from his own present experience it may 
seem. Also, his very thinking about moksa (his “philosophy” of liberation 
as value) takes place as an experience which is for him and his questioners 
normal and not at all abstract. Finally, the very terms in which he con- 
ceives moksa refer primarily to experience; he thinks of moksa, that is, 
as an actual or possible positive experience and not just as “liberation from” 
his normal suffering. In other words, we may have a better understanding, 
in this context, of what the textbooks mean when they say that Indian 
philosophy is fundamentally a practical pursuit, that it is inseparable from 
Indian religion, or even that it is essentially a philosophy of values. 

This indicates a possible answer for the initial question about the actuality 
of moksa as a fundamental value for the Indian. Considering liberation from 
such a complex of experience, he would be unlikely to think of it as an 
abstract concept to be “contradicted” by incompatible ideas. That he has not 
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yet “had” the experience makes it no more abstract than would be any re- 
ported happening of which he had not himself been subjectively a part— 
one may not take death, for example, any the less seriously because one has 
not yet died. The Indian therefore assumes the possibility and reality of 
liberation; and, hearing it spoken of as the happiness of freedom from his 
normal needs, desires, and suffering, he is likely also to assume its real value 
as possible experience for himself. (The teacher-philosopher, his teachings, 
and any consequent action may constitute the connection in experience be- 
tween the ordinary Indian’s present existence in the normal experience of 
the trivarga and the extraordinary experience of moksa, but this is a subject 
for another study. ) 

A final word now about the validity of my logically expressed abstractions 
from the conversational texts. First, the details of the process have been 
justified or not in their actual application to the five passages. Second, the 
general approach has been justified (if it has) by our having arrived at 
more than static or speculative meanings for the concept of moksa. This 
means that the propositions concerning the meaning of the concept have 
been derived from thinking about it in a situation where the concept was 
actually of both ideological and directive concern to the persons of the phil- 
osophical situation (and this would include myself as the actual audience, 
to the extent indicated earlier). The fact that the meanings arrived at are 
in essential agreement with the “definitions” of the secondary sources is 
only an incidental corroboration of their general accuracy, dependent, in 
fact, on the nature of the presuppositions of the philosopher whose texts 
we examined rather than on a systematic philosophy as such. Finally, two 
kinds of consistency are apparent in the derived propositions: the logical con- 
sistency of non-contradiction, since none of them excludes any of the others; 
and, much more important in the context of this study, that consistency which 
is provided by the fact that every element of this conception of moksa, both 
in its expression and in its source in the instruction (upadefa), is referred 
ultimately and fundamentally to experience. 

It is this double reference of moksa to experience in the discourse which 
we have examined which may be suggestive for our own thinking about 
values. I shall therefore conclude by pointing out without elaboration three 
possibilities resulting from this study which might interest the Western phi- 
losopher concerned with values. First, of course, is what might be called a 
method for understanding what specific discourse of this kind is about— 
the method here used to get at the ideological content of the subject of the 
discourse. As I have tried to demonstrate, this approach is essentially a mat- 
ter of getting into the actual philosophical situation so that any exposition 
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of relevant concepts, explicit or implicit, may be made with real awareness 
of the determining context in which they are being used. And if Potter is 
right about the nature of all discourse about values, then some such method 
as the one employed here offers a good possibility for increased understand- 
ing of thought about values wherever it occurs. 

A more specific suggestion, however, may also be derived from the re- 
sults of this study. We have seen that the Indian philosopher considered 
here consistently referred the subject of his discourse (the value moksa) to 
experience in his effort to give it meaning for his intended audience; and we 
are aware of the fact that this is normally the case with Indian philosophical 
discourse in the realm of values. Perhaps Western values-oriented thought 
would benefit if we were consciously to ground our thinking about values 
in actual or possible experience of value. This might mean, for example, 
that our philosophies of religion would become much more fundamentally 
concerned with the human experience of divine realities than with theologies 
which are thought about in almost total abstraction from experience other 
than the logical or speculative. This treatment of values, including the di- 
vine, as real (and even ultimately real) but as always referrable to experi- 
ence might make it possible to complete the revolution begun by Kierkegaard 
and continued by various existentialists, yet bringing it to a conclusion com- 
patible with the instincts and ideas of the traditional religions. 

The final suggestion comes from an unsolved problem raised by the study 
itself. Nothing at all has been said about the actual ontological status of the 
reality upon which moksa as experience is said to depend and from which it 
is supposed to originate: absolute consciousness, that undifferentiated “God- 
head” or ground of existence with which Brahman is identified. This is, of 
course, the kind of problem in which the contemporary analytical thinker is 
least interested (it illustrates, indeed, those problems which have been viewed 
as merely verbal, pseudo-problems). Perhaps the Indian approach to ques 
tions of this kind offers an alternative to semantic reductionism, on the one 
hand, and scholasticism, on the other. He admits the inadequacy of a merely 
verbal solution of problems about his absolute reality; but, instead of con- 
cluding that they are therefore not worth considering, he shifts the ground 
of their operation from the verbal to the psychological (experiential ); and, 
without abandoning his own belief in the reality of the value itself, he in- 
sists that the ignorant or the skeptical approach it, not through dogmatic 
negation or equally verbal speculation, but through the doubter’s own ex- 
perience. Whether or not the experience of God is the only proof of his 
existence, it would certainly be a “proof” more congenial to most Western 
philosophers today than that of Anselm or Aquinas. This approach to values 
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in general may not at first provide the analytical precision which is currently 
preferred in philosophical discourse, but it does seem to offer the possibility 
of some kind of verification in experience; and it may provide an empirical 
basis for discussion of values which is itself a fundamental necessity for res- 
pectable contemporary philosophy. 

Since these suggestions come from the unpretentious conclusions of so 
limited a study as this, no great claims can be made for them; but perhaps 
they can be provocative, and perhaps elsewhere they can be given a detailed 
testing in the context of axiological problems. 
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Theism and Naturalism in 
Ancient Chinese Philosophy 


IN EVERY CENTER of civilization, philosophy has arisen 
out of religion. In Greece, there was Hesiod. In India, there were the Vedas 
and Upanisads. In China, philosophy begins with Confucius, but the reli- 
gious thought that antedated him has not received the study it deserves. 

Confucius became the founder of the most important school in ancient 
Chinese thought. Platonism never succeeded, as did Confucianism, in becom- 
ing the guiding principle of a dynasty that brought its country to the highest 
point of civilization and culture attained within more than half a millen- 
nium. Confucianism, furthermore, succeeded in eliminating from the assent 
of almost all educated persons all other philosophies for a period from 
about 100 B.c. to about A.D. 100. It also threw its shadow heavily upon 
the centuries previous and subsequent to that period of exclusive control. 
This was also the period when classical scholarship flourished most highly 
and when the tradition about Confucius was formed and fixed. This con- 
ception of Confucius has come down through the centuries and has been 
repeated by the great Sinologists of the past century as well as by learned 
Chinese. The first biography of Confucius was written in the Han period 
(206 B.C—A.D. 220). The first comprehensive Confucian philosophical 
system, that of Dung Jung-shu* whose name is sometimes written Tung 
Chung-shu), (ca. 179-ca. 104 B.c.), was then enunciated. The first two 
Confucian Councils, which fixed Han Confucian beliefs, were held in that 
period. The Han period was, moreover, the time when Chinese civilization 
reached its first great peak. Most of our information about Confucius comes 
from that time. 

The Han conception of Confucius was well delineated. He was a sage, 
the greatest of the sages, greater than any before or after him. To Han 
thought, a sage is a person who possesses unlimited intuitive knowledge. 
He knows what has gone before and can predict the future. He makes no 
mistakes in practical situations. If any ruler adopts his advice wholeheart- 
edly, that ruler unifies the country and becomes the master of China. 
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Because the Han Dynasty first expanded Chinese rule to cover what is 
approximately present China proper, it was believed that Confucius had 
written a constitution for the Han Dynasty, placing it in the Confucian 
canon, especially the Spring and Autumn and its commentaries. Ideally, 
the Han rulers needed merely to listen to what the Confucian pundits said 
in order to achieve a perfect government. Wang Mang” (45 B.c.—A.D, 23), 
who in his early years was more Confucian than most Confucians of his 
day, followed the guidance of the greatest Confucian in his time, Liu Hsin‘ 
(d. 23 B.c.). Confucian portents appeared presaging the downfall of the 
Han Dynasty and his own enthronement. He founded a Confucian theoc-. 
racy with himself at the head. When a combination of misrule and natural 
calamities brought Wang Mang crashing down, his successors, the Later 
Han emperors, also became Confucian, so that this philosophy continued 
to dominate China. 

As a consequence, the Han conception of Confucius has controlled our 
subsequent understanding of that sage. Not that-there was no previously 
written literature. But Chinese is not a self-explanatory language, and in 
those days there were no dictionaries. Concise, allusive, and with obscure 
implications in its phrases, the Chinese language needs explanation to be 
understood. Before the Han period, the tradition concerning the interpreta- 
tion of various pre-Han writings had been preserved orally, having been 
handed down from master to pupil for generations. Only in the Han and 


subsequent periods were these traditions and explanations written down. 7 
Anyone who works with pre-Han Chinese must first go to the Han inter. 


pretations in order to understand pre-Han writings. 
By Han times, Confucianism, under the influence of Siin-dz* (fl. 298 


238 B.c.) (whose name is also written Hsiintze and Hsiin Tzi) had, how. E 
ever, become thoroughly naturalistic. If Confucius had any theistic beliefs, | 
he would not then have been interpreted thus, for sages were assumed to | 


accord with Han ideals. 


Only in the last three centuries has there grown up in China a realiza- 
tion that all is not well with these Han and post-Han interpretations of [ 


the ancient classics. These more recent keen Chinese scholars confronted 
Han and subsequent interpretations with earlier texts and developed 4 
“higher criticism” of pre-Han doctrines. Until 1905, however, when the 
imperial examination system for choosing government officials was aban- 
doned, it was not usually politic to advocate these higher critical doubts, 
for success in the examinations required an acceptance of the orthodox 
beliefs. So, Chinese thought has really been unfettered for only a little 
more than half a century. The earlier European Sinologists, who provided 
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us with our knowledge of Confucius and ancient China, did not know about 
this Chinese higher criticism. Even the greatest of them all, James Legge, 
was not made acquainted with this newer knowledge by his eminent Chinese 
pundit, Wang T’ao* (1828-1897). Legge’s “Chinese Classics” incorporates 
certain forged chapters of the Ancient History (a work also called the 
Shang-shu, the Shu Ching, the Shoo King, and the Classic of History) that 
are now recognized to date from the fourth century A.D. Legge’s attention 
had merely not been drawn to the then-existing Chinese works which dem- 
onstrate these forgeries. Only in the present century has this newer knowl- 
edge percolated into Occidental knowledge. The high authority of the 
older Sinologists has, however, maintained the older view in modern en- 
cyclopedias and in the knowledge of most persons, except for a few critical 
Sinologists. Even many of them may not have realized how much dogma 
has been upset by this “higher criticism” of the Chinese classics. 

What sources are available, then, for a correct understanding of pre-Han 
China and especially of Confucius? Two early works are outstanding. First, 
there is the Analects (Lun-yii), which records Confucius’ own sayings. 
This book is, however, a compilation made by the disciples of the personal 
disciples of Confucius and also incorporates some still later stories. Just as 
with the Bible, so with ancient Chinese documents, one must first study 
the conclusions of intelligent critics about a book and only then decide 
what is reliable and what is later. Second, and equally important, are seven 
chapters in the Ancient History which are now accepted by Chinese critics 
as having been written within a decade after the Jou (a name often written 
Chou) conquest of China about 1029 B.c.’ They were written as having 
been spoken (perhaps edited before being inscribed) by the first ruler of 
the Jou Dynasty, King Wu, and by his brother, the famous Duke of Jou. 
The latter was deeply admired by Confucius, who believed that the Duke 
of Jou even appeared to him in dreams. The doctrines plainly enunciated 
in these chapters are in part not the same as what Han Confucianism 
believed, so that these doctrines have been misinterpreted or neglected by 
interpreters of Confucius. 

These chapters preach the well-known doctrine of “Heaven’s mandate,” 
that a dynasty requires a mandate from Heaven to come to the throne and 
that, if it misgoverns, Heaven takes away its mandate from that dynasty 
and gives it to another righteous man, who overthrows the evil ruler and 
takes his place, founding a new dynasty. This doctrine was used by King 
Wu (and his father, King Wen, who may have originated it) in justifying 





"These chapters are translated in B. Karlgren (Book of Documents), pp. 36-46, 51-56. Legge’s 
and Couvreur’s translations are no longer useful for critical work. 
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the conquest of China by the Jou Dynasty. So much was accepted by 
orthodox Han Confucianism. 

When this familiar doctrine is examined carefully, however, it becomes 
apparent that these chapters plainly imply a belief in a single personal 
high-god, i.e., a God superior in power and in character to all other gods. 
This God rules the world just as the Yin or Jou Dynasty ruled China. In 
these speeches, he is indifferently called “the High-god” (D7#*), “the Supreme 
High-god” (Shang-d#*), or “Heaven” (T’ien"). 

This word “di” in ancient Chinese denoted what modern anthropologists 
have called a “high-god.” The belief in a single high-god is found among 
the New Zealand Maoris (whose culture, when they were discovered, 
belonged to the neolithic age), several tribes in Borneo, and the Pawnee 
Indians. P. Radin accordingly suggested that this belief originated in the 
neolithic period. Since the American Indians are blood brothers of the 
Chinese (shown by the possession of identical blood groups), it is not 
surprising to find such a belief also in archaic China. 

King Wu and the Duke of Jou taught that this Supreme High-god had 


placed the Yin Dynasty upon the throne. When, however, the Yin king [ 
misgoverned his people, the Supreme High-god took his mandate away | 
from him and gave it to the Jou king, who was ordered to overthrow the ~ 


Yin rule and govern the country righteously. Such a doctrine is plainly 
found in these seven archaic chapters. It does not necessarily imply mono- 


theism, however, since, in addition to the Supreme High-god or Heaven, 7 
there were also the ordinary gods (shen') and the ancestral spirits (gue?), : 


all of whom were worshipped in the Jou royal cult. 


The doctrine of Heaven’s mandate is well known, but its theistic founda ; 
tions do not seem to have been used to interpret Confucius’ own thought. | 


The Duke of Jou was the founder of the Lu State, in which Confucius 


lived. The Duke’s eldest son had been made the first Duke of Lu. His | 
descendant was on the Lu throne in the time of Confucius. Confucius | 
admired the Duke of Jou as his greatest hero. So, Confucius must have 7 
studied closely these seven archaic chapters in the Ancient History and § 


accepted their theistic belief in a single Supreme God. By Han times, how- 
ever, such theism had been discarded by almost all Confucians. Therefore, 


it did not find its way into the interpretation of the Analects made by Han | 


and later Confucian scholars. 


The problem of evil has always been the most powerful argument against 


a high theism. In the Book of Odes, which dates mostly before the time 
of Confucius, we find poets (probably in the seventh century B.C.) even 
calling the Supreme God unjust, because he allows the wicked to remain 
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unpunished while the righteous die of famine. In rhe fourth and third 
centuries B.C., the Confucian Siin-dz even denied the existence of any per- 
sonal gods or spirits. His teaching dominated Han Confucianism. So, 
Siin-dz’s naturalism ruled Han thought and has dominated Occidental 
interpretations of Confucius. 

But when we examine the geniune sayings of Confucius recorded in the 
Analects, we find something different. Confucius plainly knew of the anti- 
theism in the Book of Odes, but says nothing about it. The word “d#”’ 
(High-god) does not appear in the Analects. Instead, Confuc*1s talks about 
Heaven (T’ien). In the recorded speeches of the Duke of Jou, the word 
“Heaven” is one of the names he applied to “the Supreme High-god 
(Shang-di).” Confucius was a profound student and teacher of the ancient 
Chinese writings, and so the word “Heaven” must have denoted a per- 
sonal God to Confucius. This was not, however, the only meaning of this 
word. In the Duke’s speeches and elsewhere, in addition to having this 
theistic meaning, the word “#ien” is also used to denote the sky. Conse- 
quently, it is easy to read theism out of Confucius’ teaching. But when his 
sayings are examined closely, their purport is unmistakable. 

Confucius did not talk about his personal religion. His intimate disciple, 
Duan-mu T’z Dz-gung* (sometimes called Tuan-mu T’zu Tzu Kung), said, 
“We have not been able to have or hear any speech of our honored Master 
concerning the nature [of mankind] or about the ways of Heaven.”* Con- 
fucius evidently knew of no way to combat the religious skepticism abroad 
in his time and kept his religious views to himself. But there are enough oc- 
casional statements in the Analects to show what Confucius really believed. 

Confucius honored Heaven as the supreme source of goodness. He is 
quoted as having said, “How great was Yao as a prince! How sublime 
was he! Verily, Heaven’s deeds are the greatest, and verily Yao took them 
as his pattern! How magnificent he was! The common people could find 
no name for it. How sublime were his achievements! How brilliant were 
his culture and proclamations!”* 

Confucius felt himself personally dependent upon Heaven. “When our 
Master had an interview with [the dissolute wife of Duke Ling of Weil, 
Nan-dz, [Jung Yu} Dz-lu was {highly} displeased, so our honored Master 
swore an oath to him, saying, ‘If I have done anything wrong, may Heaven 
feject me! May Heaven ‘eject me!’ ”* 


"Analects V. xii. 


*Ibid., VIII. xix. The whole of this saying, only part of which is translated in the text, is given. 
“Ibid., VI. xxvi. 
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Heaven cannot be deceived. “When our Master was seriously ill [since 
he was then a private person but had previously been a State minister}, 
{Jung Yu} Dz-lu set the disciples to act as if they were an official’s retainers, 
In an interval between the attacks of his illness, our Master said, ‘How 
long {Jung} Yu {Dz-lu has kept up] these falsehoods! I have no retainers, 
but he acts as if I had retainers! Whom do I deceive? Do I deceive Heaven? 
Moreover, would I not rather die in the arms of my few disciples than in 
the arms of retainers? And, although I would not be given the grand funeral 
of an official, would you bury me as if I had died like a beggar by the road- 
side?’”® 

Heaven guides peoples’ lives. “When Yen Yen [Dz-yu, Confucius’ nephew 
and favorite disciple} died, our Master said, ‘Alas! Heaven has bereft me! 
Heaven has bereft me!’ ”® 

Even more important, Confucius believed that Heaven had given hima Ff 
task to perform—to teach his people. “Our Master said, ‘When I was in 
my fifteenth year, my mind was set on learning. By my thirtieth year, | 
had perfected [most of my teachings}. By my fortieth year, I was free from 
doubts. By my fiftieth year, I understood Heaven’s mandate [or will] for F 
me. By my sixtieth year, I could listen to and obey it. By my seventieth 
year, I could follow my desires without transgressing the right.’”* 

He believed that Heaven knew what he was doing and approved of him, 
even though none of the rulers on earth might want him as a guide. “When 
our Master said, ‘No one understands {my value}, alas!’ [Duan-mu T’z] Dz § 
gung replied, “Why do you say that no one understands your {value}?’ Our 
Master replied, ‘I am not resentful against Heaven nor do I blame men. f 
The learning of one like me here below is, however, known on high. [Since 
that is so}, is not he who understands me Heaven?’ ”* 

Perhaps the most remarkable saying, recorded twice, is one in which Con- 
fucius expresses complete trust in the overruling providence of God. 


When our Master was surrounded [by people who mistook him for someone else] — 
at K’uang {and his life was in danger], he said, “Since King Wen is gone, is nx § 
his culture located here in me? If Heaven were about to destroy this culture,a 
later mortal {like me} would not have been given that culture. Since Heaven will 
not now destroy this culture, what can the people of K’uang do to me?”® 


This is not the utterance of a non-theistic person. It indicates that Confucius j 
had an intimate trust in Heaven and believed that Heaven overrules human § 
efforts, that he was carrying out the will of Heaven, and so Heaven will 


"Ibid., IX. xi. *Ibid., XI. viii. 
"Ibid., I. iv. *Ibid., XIV. xxxvii. 
"Ibid., IX, V. Ibid., VII. xxii is apparently a doublet of this saying. 
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not allow its servant, Confucius, to be killed until his work is done. This 
attitude is quite parallel to that of Socrates in the Apology, when, after his 
condemnation, he said, “No evil can happen to a good man, either in life 
or after death. He and his are not neglected by the gods.”*° 

So, Confucius accepted a single Supreme God, Heaven. What about 
other deities? The usage of terms in Han imperial edicts concerned with 
sacrifice demonstrates that the archaic Chinese language distinguished three 
fundamental categories of deities. In English, we distinguish only two 
groups, gods and spirits (the latter includes ghosts, devils, etc.). In archaic 
Chinese, there were high gods (di), ordinary gods (shen™), and spirits 
(guei). This last term included good spirits, ancestors, and evil spirits. 
Confucius uses this same tripartite language about deities. Significantly 
enough, he makes only non-commital statements about ordinary gods and 
spirits: “[{Concerning the principle that one should] sacrifice as if [the 
being sacrificed to} were present and should sacrifice to the gods as if they 
were present, the Master said, ‘For me not to be present at a sacrifice is the 
same as if I did not sacrifice.’”** Here Confucius avoids saying either that 
gods or manes are or are not present. 

Another such saying is the following: “When Fan [Sii Dz]}-ch’zh® asked 
about wisdom, our Master replied, ‘It may indeed be called wisdom to take 
care that the common people become righteous, and, while being respect- 
ful to the ordinary gods (shen) and spirits (gwez), yet keep at a distance 
from them.’ ””” 

Fan Sii had distinguished himself in the battle of 484 B.c.,"* and was almost 
surely then holding public office in the State of Lu. Confucius’ reply implies 
that a State official cannot avoid sacrifices, but should maintain his detach- 
ment from them. “When [Jung Yu] Ji-lu? (also called Chung Yu Tzu Lu) 
asked about the [proper] service of the spirits and ordinary gods, our 
Master replied, ‘Since we are not yet able to serve human beings [properly], 
how can we serve the manes (guwei) [properly}?” When [this disciple then 
said}, ‘I presume to ask about death?’ [our Master] replied, ‘Since we do 
not understand life, how can we understand death?’” ** Here, again, Con- 
fucius was plainly putting off his questioner. 

Somewhat more illuminating is another saying: “When our Master was 
very ill, [Jung Yu} Dz-lu {the same person as in the previous saying} asked 
permission to have prayers said [for the Master to the spirits and ordinary 
gods}; our Master replied, ‘Is there such a thing [in the ancient authorities}?’ 





“Plato, Apology 41. “Analects Il. xii. 
“Ibid., VI. xx. *Cf. J. Legge, trans., The Ch’un Ts’ew with the 
“Analects XI. xi. Tso Chuen. Chinese Classics, Vol. V (London: 


Oxford University Press, 1872), Part II, p. 824. 
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{Jung Yu} Dz-lu answered, ‘There is, in the Dérges; it says, “We pray to 
the ordinary gods above and to the earthly deities beneath.” Our Master 
replied, ‘To me, [K’ung]} Ch’iu," prayer is not an occasional matter.’ ”** 
Confucius implied that, if his ordinary life had not secured for him 
protection against death and danger from whatever spiritual powers there 
are (here, of course, referring to Heaven), any ceremonials or prayers per. 
formed in an emergency, especially to ordinary gods, would give no aid, 


So, in a highly superstitious age, Confucius gave no offense to those who | 
believed in ordinary gods and spirits, yet maintained his inward faith in 


one Supreme God. 

Perhaps more illuminating about ordinary gods is another saying: 
“Wang-sun Jia" [also called Wang-sun Chia} [who controlled the army in 
the State of Wei] asked [Confucius], “What does it mean, “It is better 
to curry favor with the [God of} the Hearth than with [the God of} the 
Hall?”’ Our Master replied, ‘Not so. He who has committed sin agains 
Heaven has no one to whom to pray for aid.’”** ‘There is so much implied 
in this dialogue that it requires explanation. The K’ung An-guc” (also called 


K’ung An-Kuo) (second century) tradition on this saying declares: “Wang F 


Sun-jia was a Grandee in the State of Wei. The ‘Hall’ is the inner [part of 
the house}. It was used as a figure for the intimate courtiers [here, more 
probably, in my opinion, for the prince himself]. The ‘Hearth’ was used 
as a figure for those who controlled the government [i.e., Wang Sun-jia]. 
He wanted to bring Confucius to become intimate with himself [i.e., join 
in his party’s intrigue}.” ** 


So, the question asked of Confucius was primarily political, not religious: } 
Would it not be best for him to associate himself with the controlling | 
minister, Wang Sun-jia, than with the ruler of the State? Confucius pushed | 
aside any such suggestion, and his reply brought matters back to the reli | 


gious significance of the statement and to his own practice of avoiding in- 


trigues. He declared that there is no effective spiritual power in the universe 


except Heaven. He plainly says that no ordinary god or spirit can assist 4 
man who has offended Heaven. This saying, together with Confucius’ ew- 
sion of questions about ordinary gods, would seem to indicate that Confucius 
carried the Duke of Jou’s theological teaching to its logical monotheistic 


conclusion. Monotheism is quite in harmony with Confucius’ high ethic F 


and his insistence upon the highest of ideals. 
But Confucius was once a government official, and when out of office al- 


“Ibid., Vl. xxxiv. 
“1 bid., Ul. xiii. The K’ung An-guo explanation is found with the Chinese text of this saying. 
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ways desired such a position again. His pupils were men who sought to 
go into government service and whom he trained for that career. The State 
of Lu was far from monotheistic—it worshipped Heaven at the solstices. 
The ordinary gods, especially the ducal ancestors, whose spirits were en- 
shrined in the Grand Ancestral Temple, were more frequently worshipped 
than Heaven. Toward this polytheistic worship, Confucius was respectful, 
for it was part of the State ritual. As a teacher of prospective officials and 
ministers, he could not denigrate the State cult, any more than Socrates 
could attack the Athenian religion. Confucius was thus loyal to his own 
State. The authentic sayings of Confucius thus show clearly that the per- 
sonal religious belief of Confucius was a high monotheism.” 

From the above considerations, it follows that Me-dz (whose name is 
often written Mo Tzu‘) (fl. 479-438 B.c.) was the person who really devel- 
oped Confucius’ own religious teachings. Me-dz was born about the time 
that Confucius died and very likely came from the State of Lu, having been 
driven out to the State of Sung by the Lu Confucians. Me-dz was plainly 
a monotheist. Consequently, Han Confucianism rejected Me-dz’s teaching 
as heterodox. For Me-dz, Heaven is the divine ruler, just as the Son of 
Heaven (the king) is the earthly ruler. Me-dz believed that spirits and 
minor gods exist, but their function is merely to carry out the will of 
Heaven, watching for evil-doers and punishing them. Thus they function 
as angels of Heaven and do not detract from its monotheistic government 
of the world. With such a high monotheism, it is not surprising that Me-dz 
should have taught that Heaven loves all people equally and that each per- 
son should similarly love all human beings without distinguishing between 
his own relatives and those of others. Such teachings are the logical conse- 
quence of a universalistic monotheism. Me-dz criticized the Confucians of 
his own time for not following the teachings of Confucius. 

Perhaps just because of the extraordinarily effective competition made by 
the school of Me-dz in the State of Sung to the Confucian school in the 
neighboring state of Lu, there arose in Confucianism a tendency to continue 
the earlier polytheism. In the Doctrine of the Mean, Confucius is made to 
say, “The power of the manes and minor gods, how great it is! Look for 
them and they are invisible. Listen for them and they are inaudible. But 
they are in all things and cannot be neglected.” ** 

If this passage was composed, as is the tradition, by Confucius’ grandson, 
K’ung Ji Dz-sz (whose name is often written Tzu Ssii"), who was a con- 


“For a more fully documented study of this problem, see my “The Archaic Royal Jou Religion,” 
T’oung Pao, XLVI (1959), 217-259. 


he Doctrine of the Mean XVI. See Legge’s translation in “Chinese Classics,” Vol. I, p. 397. 
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temporary of Me-dz, it shows how little Confucius was understood by his 
successors. K’ung Ji founded the important Confucian school of thought 
to which Mencius belonged. Then it is not surprising that Siin-dz, who 
was born about the time that Mencius died, had little difficulty in extinguish. 
ing Confucian theism. In fact, Siin-dz attacked religious polytheism chiefly, 
By Siin-dz’s time, however, the political situation in China appeared quite 
hopeless. There seemed to be no indication of any providential guidance for 
the world. So, when Siin-dz argued that there are no spirits or gods, intel. 
ligent China agreed. Then Confucius’ high theism was forgotten, except 


for the traces left in ancient Chinese records. 
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Book Reviews 





Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. By Cedomil Veljacic. Zagreb: Matica Hrvatska, 1958. 
Pp. 332. 


This is the first book written in Yugoslavia (in the Croatian language) on the 
cultural history of India. A few translations from Sanskrit were published at the 
end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century but are no longer 
available. Translations of modern Indian authors in the last few years include 
the poems of Rabindranath Tagore and the Discovery of India by Pandit Nehru. 

Indian Philosophy is the first part of the author’s “Philosophy of Oriental Peo- 
ples.” Its second part contains chapters on Iranian, Islamic, Chinese, and Japanese 
philosophy. The book is the eleventh volume of a general history of philosophy, 
published under the title Philosophic Chrestomathy, as a series of monographs con- 
taining translations of selected texts. The Faculty of Philosophy, University of Zagreb, 
has been entrusted with the redaction of the series. 

The author is aware of the fact that he has to fill a gap of a century and a half 
of intense Oriental studies in other European countries, and that general information 
on Indian history and literature as well as on basic bibliography must therefore 
precede his philosophical analysis in each chapter. The chapters deal with the Vedas, 
the Upanisads, the teaching of the Buddha, Jainism, materialist theories, and the 
Bhagavad Gita, and there is a summary chapter on the systems of the Darfanas and 
the later Buddhist schools. In this last chapter, stress is laid on the problem of logic 
in the Nyaya school and in Buddhism. A sketch of modern philosophy is given in 
connection with the motive of the Bhagavad Gita and the importance attributed to 
its comments by Neo-Hinduism. 

In general, the author wishes to inform his readers of the most important works 
and ideas of prominent Indologists, past and present, both in Europe and in Asia. 
Trying to be up to date, he pays special attention, e.g., to some aspects in the work 
of the Austrian scholar E. Frauwallner, whose history of Indian philosophy was re- 
cently published. H. von Glasenapp is often used as a good source of general informa- 
tion and of standard viewpoints. The Russian scholars Th. Stcherbatsky and O. 
Rosenberg are predominant among European authors on Buddhism. However, the 
general orientation of the book has been influenced above all by S. Radhakrishnan 
and S. N. Dasgupta. Sri Aurobindo is also quoted several times with particular at- 
tention and sympathy. His introductory essay on the Gita is included among the 
selected texts, as is Radhakrishnan’s life of the Buddha. 

The ambition of the author to make some contribution as an interpreter of basic 
texts as well as of modern Indological literature is limited to his attempts in com- 
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parative philosophy, where he tries to reconsider the problems as seen and formulated 
by Deussen at the end of the nineteenth century and to connect them with the new 
tendencies in the development of European philosophy, particularly since Bergson 
and Husserl, up to the existentialism of Heidegger and the recent interest shown by 
Jaspers, with a view to integrating Oriental thinkers into the general history of 
philosophy. 

As far as the pattern of the work permits, particular attention is paid to the com- 
parison of the basic ideas and the formal structure of the Kena Upanisad, on the one 
hand, and Heidegger's essay “What are Metaphysics?” on the other (p. 60), and, 
in the chapter on Buddhism, to the comparative interpretation of the noetic struc. 
tures of the r#pa- and aripajhand in the light of Husserl’s method of phenomeno- 
logical reduction and of his theory on the “stream of consciousness” (pp. 105-113), 

Both in the historical essay and in the selected texts Buddhism remains the cen- 
tral point of orientation, both because of the author's prevalent interest in Pali stud- 
ies and also because Buddhism is considered as the main factor of the cultural 
unity of Asia. His interpretation of Buddhism differs from the conceptions of most 
West-European authors since Deussen. It is based on the Abhidhamma literature 
and the Visuddhi-magga, where the author's interest is concentrated on noetic prob- 
lems. The essential difference from the Vedanta metaphysics is stressed, and the basic 
teaching of the Buddha is considered from a viewpoint of philosophical criticism, 
and not of agnosticism—C. NYANASATTA THERA, Bandaramela, Ceylon. 


MEDITATIONS-SUTRAS DES MAHAYANA BUDDHISMUS. Edited by Raul 
von Muralt. Zurich: Origo-Verlag, 1958. Three volumes: Pp. xiii + 341; vi + 183; 
149. 


These three beautiful volumes offer German renderings of the Mabdprajiapae 
mitabrdaya Sutra, the Vajracchedika Sitra, the Lankavatara Sutra, the (Chinese) 
Sraddhotpada, and the (Chinese) “Dhyana (meditation) for Beginners”; the “Teach 
ing of Cosmic Consciousness According to Huang Po”; “Dialogues of Huang Po 
with his Disciples”; the “Path Toward Instant Illumination According to Hui Hai’; 
and, in the third volume, supplementing the first two, the “Siitra of the Sixth Chinese 
Patriarch Wei-lang.” 

This is the first time that salient Mahayana texts have been made available, as an * 
anthology, for the German-reading public. It must be said, however, that the volumes 
do not have much scholastic merit, since the editor has used secondary sources e 
clusively. He has translated the English translations by Suzuki, Goddard (which 
seems to be the reason for the totally unacceptable transcription of “Chih-ch#” for 
“Chib-#’), John Blofeld, and others, and there is no textual reference of any kind 
Muralt is obviously not aware of the fact that the Sraddhotpada Sitra (i.e., the Sit | 
on the arising of faith) is now commonly regarded as a Chinese forgery and that 
neither Aévaghosa nor any other Indian author ever wrote an original in Sanskrit o 
Pali. 

The only sections of academic merit are the short prefaces of the Lama Anagariks 
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Govinda, the well-known author of Grundlagen der Tibetischen Mystik, just now out 
in an English translation, Foundations of Tibetan Mysticism. 

As an act of piety, however, the three volumes do have considerable value. The 
selected texts show the radical difference between the Mahayana doctrines—including 
Vajrayana teachings, on the one side, and the Theravada, i.e., the Pali canon, on the 
other. This is the more important since the German-speaking non-Orientalists have 
so far seen Buddhism only through the latter school, which has caused the German 
public to believe that the Pali canon is the “real” Buddhism, and Mahayana a de- 
generate offshoot thereof. Also, the depressive hopes of many who would infer the 
existence of some sort of transcendent being from the Buddha's silence are being 
wholesomely shattered by the proper text (Vol. L, p. 105). 

The philosophical content of the work contained in the translations and in the 
various ptefaces and connecting notes is no novelty to students of northern Bud- 
dhism, even to those who do not read any original texts. The recent works of T. R. V. 
Murti, H. V. Guenther, and Lama Govinda have thrown much light on Mahayana 
thought. To sum up the main points brought out here: (1) The historical Buddha 
no longer plays any important role; it is the Buddha-principle alone which counts 
and which has to be intuited or realized by the aspirant, this principle being con- 
stantly in the foreground. (2) The actual entity—if ontological terms are at all 
permissible in Buddhism (“Geést,” “mind,” throughout the volumes is a poor choice, 
for it is used as the equivalent of about half a dozen different Sanskrit or Chinese 
terms)—is identified in a radically idealistic manner, even with a dangerous 
solipsistic tinge, with the supreme reality, i. e., the Buddha-essence, or the Buddha- 
mind, or the Void (which terms probably translate bodhicitta, svabhava, prajfia, Sun- 
yata, etc.). (3) There is no real “acquiring” of the Buddha-nature—it is the realiza- 
tion of our inherent, timeless Buddhahood. This realization is neither intuitive nor 
discursive, if these two terms—correlative in the Western mind—are used in juxta- 
position. 

Guenther has shown that prajfia (Tib., fes rab), usually translated as “wisdom,” 
includes what he calls “analytical, appreciative understanding.” This is not stated 
anywhere in these volumes. From an ultimate standpoint, discursive knowledge is 
redundant—in Buddhism as in all other autochthonous Indian schools of thought 
the subject-object dichotomy is canceled in the intuitive act, or resolved in the 
fimya (the void). Absolutism, which dominates non-Buddhist Indian thought, thus 
has a powerful analogue in northern Buddhism. 

The dogmatic of the void (f#mya and famyata) is frequently illustrated in the 
selections. Its identification with prajma (“wisdom”) and its tantric exegesis as the 
male-female polarity do not appear in the texts chosen here. 

The book is replete with solecisms of a rather irksome sort. For example, “Dhyana- 
Meditation” is an unpleasant pleonasm—if “Meditation” is to be a translation of 
“dhyana,” it has to be put into brackets—A. BHARATI, University of Washington. 
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CONQUEST OF VIOLENCE: THE GANDHIAN PHILOSOPHY OF CONFLICT. 
By Joan V. Bondurant. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. xx + 269, 
$5.00 


Dr. Bondurant’s work is an important and exciting book making 
the strongest possible case for satyagraha (non-violent action) as a means of social 
change. Her third chapter, “Satyagraha in Action,” is a distinct contribution to 
twentieth-century political philosophy. Satyagraha as understood by Gandhi consisted 
in the doctrines of (a) relative truth, (b) courage without violence, and (c) self- 
sacrifice. Its original aim was to achieve swaraj (independence) from the British; when 
this had been achieved, satyagraha did not stem the religious slaughter that followed, 
nor sweep Vinoba Bhave to the goal of five crore acres of land for the peasants, 
in accordance with the second goal of Gandhi, sarvodaya (welfare for all). Dr. Bondu- 
rant makes a strong case for the efficacy of aggressive non-violence in unifying and 
propelling the independence movement in India during the decades before 1946, 

The positive program of Gandhi, sarvodaya, consisted in the goals of (1) com. 
munal unity; (2) removal of untouchability; (3) prohibition; (4) &badi (hand 
spinning and weaving) and other village industries; (5) village sanitation and 
health education; (6) basic and adult education; (7) propogation of a national 
language; (8) improvement of the status of women, and (9) the promotion of a 
trend toward economic equality. The virtue of such a program lay in the fact that 
it arose out of the ultimate unit of Indian life—the family in the village. Its weak- 
ness, not adequately discussed by the author, was its lack of consideration of the 
role of the state or of the importance of international affairs. Perhaps its piecemeal 
character was both its strength and its weakness as shown by its activities before 
and after 1946. 

The last chapter is a rare attempt to raise the Gandhian dialectic to an intern- 
tional technique supplanting liberalism, Marxism, conservatism, and idealism. The 
Gandhian dialectic is described as “a process to be made explicit by human action, 
not to be found as implicit either in the nature of things or the progress of time’ 
(p. 190), an improvisational Deweyish formulation. What the opposing forces are in 
the Gandhian dialectic is not made clear, except that they are called “antagonist” and 
“protagonist.” These are synthesized through persuasion in “an adjustment satisfac- 
tory to both parties to the conflict” (p. 197). In this opposition, the Gandhian 
offers to sacrifice his life without sacrificing the lives of others (directly). What 
will happen if one’s opponent should meet non-violence with non-violence? Will 
this end in the stalemate of the Gandhians, since non-violence is both the means 
and the end according to Dr. Bondurant (p. 193)? But the absolutely necessary 
work of society makes the non-violence of the haves unimportant as compared with 
the indispensable work of the have-nots. This points to a major weakness of the 
author's approach in this context: an unwillingness to call a spade a spade, to face 
up to what both Gandhi and Bhave were fully aware of—the conflict between 
the haves and the have-nots. Even if satyagraha were to succeed in its limited and 
piecemeal objectives, will we have anything more than the peace of the friendly 
psychiatrist, the anxious personnel manager, the understanding but firm social worker, 
the kindly practitioner of pastoral psychology? Orwell's nightmare can as certainly 
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be achieved in a Gandhian as in a non-Gandhian non-violent way. It seems to me, 
finally, that the successful satyagraha of the independence movement in India should 
be recognized in its entire social context as a unique episode, as was the facing of 
the lions by the Roman Christians—DALE RIEPE, University of North Dakota. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION: WEST AND EAST. By Carl G. Jung. Edited by 
Herbert Reed, Michael Fordham, and Gerhard Adler. Translated by R. F. C. Hull. 
Bollingen Series No. 20, THE COLLECTED WORKS OF C. G. JUNG, Volume 11, 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1958. Pp. xiii + 669. $6.00. 


This is a collected work of Dr. Jung's lectures and articles. It is indeed a great 
contribution to the field of psychology and psychiatry. As is known all over the 
world, Jung is one of the pioneers of Western psychotherapy. It is also needless to 
say that he deeply appreciates the real values of religion from a rational point of 
view. We are very grateful to him that he tried to understand great Oriental reli- 
gions even though he was brought up in the Christian tradition. Very few scholars 
of that period showed real interest in Oriental religions. There may be some dif- 
ference in the interpretations by Jung and the authentic authorities of the Oriental 
religions, yet his careful observation must be deeply appreciated in this age. 

In the first place, he basically differs from the sensationalist type or behavioristic 
type of Western psychology when he states: “. . . The psyche exists, it is even exist- 
ence itself” (p. 12). He certainly accepts the existence of psyche or mind apart from 
and independent of sensations. Besides, he also accepts the interrelationship of dif- 
ferent psyches and minds: “It is to my mind a fatal mistake to regard the human 
psyche as a purely personal affair and to explain it exclusively from a personal 
point of view” (p. 15). He goes farther than the Gestalt psychologists in his 
understanding of the different levels of functioning of the mind. He also thoroughly 
explains what he calls the “collective unconscious.” He tries to prove that the un- 
conscious contents of the mind, though they are not on the conscious level and 
though the individuals do not recognize them at the moment, in actuality determine 
human behavior. His interpretation of the collective unconscious holds that human 
minds are affected by other minds directly or indirectly. His conception of the 
archetype tries to explain the causes of different patterns of human behavior, though 
they are not on the conscious level. 

We agree with Jung, but we would like to add a few ideas in this connection, 
from the Hindu and Buddhist point of view of psychology. These groups will agree 
with Jung concerning the influence of different minds in building up the uncon- 
scious contents of the individual. According to them, unconscious contents are pro- 
duced by the residuals of our previous individual activities, inherited tendencies 
from our parents and society (what Jung calls collective unconscious), the thought- 
waves of other individuals, and also the residuals of the activities of the past life 
(as they believe in the theory of reincarnation). It seems to this reviewer that this 
point of view of the Oriental psychologists can explain many of the functionings 
of the individual mind, when we find they cannot be explained in terms of mere 
hetedity or social influence. 
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Although Jung was originally closely acquainted with Freud and Adler, his 
interpretation of the unconscious is much wider than their viewpoint. He writes; 
“The contents of a neurosis are nothing but repressed infantile sexuality or will-to. 
power. By thus depreciating these contents it would be possible up to a point 
to shield a number of patients from the risk of immediate experience. But 
I know that this theory is only partially true’(p. 44). His understanding of the 
contents of the repressed tendencies is similar to those of Dr. MacDougall f 
of Harvard, Dr. William Brown of England, and Dr. Gordon Allport of Harvard. 
Hindu psychologists will also say man has not merely sex tendencies—or as Freud 
later changed the terms and used the pleasure principle and suicide urge and will-to- 
power; he has also the urges of self-preservation, of knowledge, of the gregarious 
instinct, of love, and also, as William James said, secondary urges based on those 
tendencies, or what Allport calls “sentiments.” Hindu psychologists will go all the 
way with them and will add a little, saying that there is also an urge in man to know 
about his true nature, or self-knowledge. Repression of any of these primary or 
secondary urges, drives, or sentiments can create complications. Jung is extremely 
broad-minded in his diagnostic process dealing with causes of neurosis and psychosis, 

Jung also tries to understand basic motivations of religion and religious expeti- 
ences. Though he was brought up in the Trinitarian background of Christianity, 
he tries to understand the conception of the oneness of existence, namely, that of 
“God within.” It is needless to say that he carefully studied the lives of the great 
mystics or religious leaders of different traditions. He says: “If we want to know 
anything of what religious experience means to those who have it, we have every 
chance nowadays of studying every imaginable form of it. And if it means any- 
thing, it means everything to those who have it. This is at least the inevitable con- 
clusion one reaches by a careful study of evidence” (p. 62). 

It is worthwhile to observe what he said about the nature of the individual mind 
in his book The Undiscovered Self. He says each mind has its individuality. One 
cannot understand the nature of the individual mind by statistical reports. This very 
theory is wholly supported by the Hindu and Buddhist psychologists, though many 
Western psychologists would not agree. These Oriental psychologists will say that 
there are some common tendencies in man. Yet, an individual has his own mental 
structure and mental reactions based on the individual contents of the unconscious. 
Statistics can give some general ideas, since a man belongs to the human race or 
society. 

His chapter entitled “Psychotherapist or Clergy” is stimulating. He clearly evalu- 
ates the effects of phychoanalysis and of confession of the Catholic tradition. We 
would like to add a little, that cure of the soul cannot be attained by mere psy- 
choanalysis or confession. It needs something more than that. Jung in his chapter 
“Yoga and the West” presents more than mere confession or psychoanalysis, which 
shows that he appreciates what some of the Western psychologists call re-education 
of the mind. He uses the term “yoga”; it needs some clarification. Though in one 
or two places he mentions various types of yoga, the major portion deals with 
Hatha Yoga or physical exercises. Hatha Yoga, from the Indian point of view, is 
an auxiliary method used in some cases for the application of the real form of yoga 
practices. These practices can be classified into four groups: Bhakti Yoga, the path 
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of love, in which an emotional person is trained to re-channel his emotions and 
direct them to the personified aspect of God: Karma Yoga, the path of action, which 
teaches one how to perform his or her personal duties in the family and society in 
the spirit of service and dedication without regard for the results of action; Jfiana 
Yoga, the path of knowledge or discrimination, suitable to the rationalistic thinkers; 
and, fourth, Raja Yoga, the path of meditation, in which individuals are advised 
to focus the mind on a personal aspect of God or a symbol of the Absolute, as the 
Absolute cannot be the object of concentration. There are persons who are agnostic 
or atheist; they are asked to empty the mind in the process of meditation. Hatha 
Yoga practices were introduced to keep the body strong and healthy so that the 
nervous system and the mind function properly. 

The practice of meditation is important so far as therapeutic values are con- 
cerned. Through the practice of meditation one can integrate the emotions and 
stabilize the personality. Mere knowledge through psychoanalysis or confession can- 
not bring out the latent will-power to carry out the ideals of life. Tension, conflict, 
and frustration remain. So, Jung carefully evaluates the spiritual practices of the 
Orientals as well as Occidental people in the form of various types of meditation. 

Jung carefully studied the Zen Buddhism of Japan. Let not anyone think Zen 
Buddhism is the only school of Buddhism that is operating in the world. It is only 
one branch of the Buddhist way of life and spiritual practices. Early Buddhists did 
not discuss or speculate about the existence of soul or God. The Buddha himself 
declared: “Live this eightfold path of life; you will know the truth.” This early 
school of Buddhism and even Zen Buddhism cannot be practiced by many average 
men and women. Again, Hindus will say, because of the individual nature of the 
mind, one has to prescribe individual methods even in the practice of meditation or 
Raja Yoga. It is interesting that many Buddhists themselves installed the Buddha 
or a bodbisatwa or an arhat as the object of meditation, although some are con- 
tinuing the old method of emptying the mind, either through Zen practices or through 
Hinayana Buddhist practices. We are grateful to Jung that he studied Zen Bud- 
dhism. His presentation of this school of Buddhism is quite clear. 

His understanding of the deep unconscious as the interpretation of high spiritual 
realization is a little confusing, though in one or two places he explains the nature 
of this deep unconscious. It is better to use the term that William James used or 
Joseph Pratt and others used, “superconscious”"—or as Dr. Sorokin and others call 
it, “supraconscious.” Otherwise, there is a chance of misunderstanding the term 
“deep unconscious.” In fact, the super conscious state is one in which the whole 
mind is illumined. Even though in some stages a person of superconscious experi- 
ence becomes oblivious of the world and his physical existence, it cannot be taken 
as unconsciousness, because, when a person emerges from that state, he remains con- 
scious of that experience. The superconscious state cannot be inte as is 
done by some thinkers, as hallucination or autosuggestion. There is a radical dif- 
ference between hallucination or autosuggestion and the superconscious state of mind. 
In hallucination or other such experiences, our minds do not acquire any new knowl- 
edge; the personality is not changed. Oftentimes after hallucination a person loses 
his integrity and becomes abnormal or subnormal. On the other hand, one in the 
superconscious state is fully illumined. He is conscious of the really real. His whole 
personality is thoroughly changed. He is emotionally stable, loving, forgiving. He 
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develops all the higher ethical qualities. Moreover, a man of superconciousness can _ 
stabilize not only normal persons but also abnormal and questionable persons. 

In conclusion, we deeply appreciate the last few pages of this book and also of Bo 
The Undiscovered Self. He gives an evaluation of the present condition of the Wes 
and also warns the East not to imitate the Western pattern of life. Like Sorokin | 
he recognizes the critical stage of the world and briefly encourages the values of | 
higher religious life without dogmatism and narrow-mindedness. This is a significant | 
contribution—SwAMI AKHILANANDA, Boston. 
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Societe e. Filosofia di oggi in Italia, 1958. Pp. 572. No price listed (paper). 


INDIA AND CHRISTENDOM. The Historical Connections Between Their Reiji- 
gions. By Richard Garbe. Translated by Lydia Gillingham Robinson. La Salle 
Illinois: The Open Court Publishing Company, 1959. Pp. viii + 310. $3.50. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SAMKHYA SCHOOL OF THOUGHT. By Animg 
Sen Gupta. Lucknow: Pioneer Press Ltd., 1959. Pp. iv + 166. Rs. 6. 


FRANCISCO ROMERO ON PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. By Marjorie 5, 
Harris. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1960. Pp. x + 113. $3.75. 


SUVIKRANTAVIKRAMI-PARIPRCCHA PRAJNAPARAMITA-SOTRA. Edited 
with An Introductory Essay by Ryusho Hikata. Fukuoka: Kyushu University, 1959, 
Pp. vi + 142. $8.00 (cloth); $6.50 (paper). 


DIMENSIONS OF MIND. A SYMPOSIUM. Edited by Sidney Hook. New York: 
New York University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii + 281. $5.00. 


TWO CHINESE POETS. VIGNETTES OF HAN LIFE AND THOUGHT. By 
E. R. Hughes. Princeton: Princeton University Press. Pp. xv + 266. $6.00. 


BANGKHUAD. A COMMUNITY STUDY IN THAILAND. By Howard Keu 
Kaufman. Locust Valley, New York: J. J. Augustin, Incorporated, 1960. Pp. ix + 
235. No price listed. 


ANTHOLOGY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE FROM THE EARLIEST ERA TO 
THE MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY. Compiled and edited by Domald Keene. 
New York: Grove Press Inc., 1960. Pp. 422. $6.50 (cloth); $2.95 (paper). 


THE PRINCIPLE OF TRUTH. By Peter D. King. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1960. Pp. vi + 110. $3.75. 


MODERN TRENDS IN WORLD RELIGIONS. Paul Carus Memorial Symposium 
Edited by Joseph M. Kitagawa. Introduction by Daisetz T. Suzuki. La Salle, 
Illinois: The Open Court publishing Company, 1959. Pp. xiv + 286. $3.50. 


GITA AMRITAM AND UPANISHADS. By Sri D. S. Krishnaiyar. Rishikesh (Hi- 
malaya): The Yoga Vedanta Forest Academy, 1959. Pp. x + 159. Rs. 150 
(paper). 


THE TRADITIONAL CHINESE CLAN RULES. By Hui-Chen Wang Liu. Locus 
Valley, New York: J. J. Augustin, Incorporated, 1959. Pp. x + 264. $5.50. 


COMMENTAIRES SUR LE DHAMMAPADA. By La Mere. Pondicherry: Sti 
Aurobindo Ashram Press, 1960. Pp. 163. Rs. 2.50 (paper). 
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THE COMPLEXITY OF LEGAL AND ETHICAL EXPERIENCE. By F. S. C. 
Northrop. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1959. Pp. xvi + 331. $6.00. 


ZEN FOR THE WEST. By Sohaku Ogata. London: Rider & Company, 1959. Pp. 
182. 16s. 


COLONIAL LABOR POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION: A HISTORY OF 
LABOR IN THE RUBBER PLANTATION INDUSTRY IN MALAYA, c. 1910- 
1941. By J. Norman Parmor. Locust Valley, New York: J. J. Augustin, In- 
corporated, 1960. Pp. xi + 294. $6.00. 


EVENING TALKS WITH SRI AUROBINDO. First Series. Recorded by A. B. 
Purani. Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashram Press, 1959. Pp. 325. Rs. 8.00. 


THE BRAHMA SOTRA. The Philosophy of Spiritual Life. Translated with an 
Introduction and Notes by S. Radhakrishnan. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1960. Pp. 606. $10.00. 


SRIMAD-VISNU-TATTVA-VINIRNAYA OF SRI MADHVACARYA. English 
Translation by S. S. Raghavachar. Mangalore: Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, 1959. Pp. 
ix + 98. Rs. 3.00 (paper). 


IMMORTALS OF THE BHAGAVAT. By Sri Dilip Kumar Roy. Agra: Lakshmi 
Narain Agarwal, 1957. Pp. xxvii + 213. Rs. 5. 


WiSDOM BEYOND REASON. By S. R. Sharma. Forward by Sri Dilip Kumar Roy. 
Agra: Lakshmi Narain Agarwal, 1957. Pp. 143. Rs. 2.8 (paper). 


ELIXER. A Choice Selection from the life-giving teachings of Sri Swami Sivananda. 
Paperbound. Compiled by Sri Swami Satchidananda. Madras: Damadhar Printing 
House, 1959. Pp. xiv + 243. Rs. 3. 


MUDRA. A Study of the Symbolic Gestures In Japanese Buddhist Sculpture. By 
Dale E. Saunders. (Bollingen Series, LVII) New York: Pantheon Books, 
1960. Pp. xxiii + 296. $7.50. 


SOME HISTORICAL CLUBES TO FRENCH POLITICS. By G. de Bertier de 
Sauvigny. Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1959. Pp. 29. np. 


KANT'S PRE-CRITICAL ETHICS. By Paul Arthur Schilpp with a Foreward by H. J. 


Paton. Second Edition. Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1960. Pp. xviii 
+199. $6.75. 


ESSENCE OF PRINCIPAL UPANISHADS. By Sri Swami Sivananda. Rishikesh 
(Himalayas): The Yoga Vedanta Forest Academy, 1959. Pp. viii + 203. Rs. 2 
(paper). 


KAYA KALPA. By Sri Swami Sivananda. Rishikesh (Himalayas): The Yoga 
Vedanta Forest Academy, 1959. Pp. 48. 50 n. P. (paper). 


RADIANT HEALTH THROUGH YOGA. By Sri Swami Sivananda. Second Edi- 
tion. Rishikesh (Himalayas): The Yoga Vedanta Forest Academy, 1959. Pp. 
56. Re. 1 (paper). 
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SADHANA. By Sri Swami Sivananda. Rishikesh (Himalayas): The Yoga Vedanta 


Forest Academy. 1958. Pp. lv + 551. Rs. 15. 


TEN UPANISHADS. With Notes and Commentary by Sri Swami Sivananda. Seventh 
Edition. Rishikesh (Himalayas): The Yoga Vedanta Forest Academy, 1959. Pp. xiv 
+304. Rs. 3 (paper). 


THE DIVINE UNIVERSE OR THE MANY AND THE ONE. A Study of Re. 


ligons and Religion. By H. N. Spalding. Oxford: Basil Blackwell and Mott, Ltd, § 


1958. Pp. ix + 354. 10s. 6d. net. 


ZEN AND JAPANESE CULTURE. By Daisetz T. Suzuki. Bollingen Series LXIV: 
Pantheon Books. Inc., 1959. Pp. xxiii + 478. $8.50. 


WHAT IS ART? By Leo N. Tolstoy. Translated from the Russian original by Aylmor 
Maude. With an Introduction by Vincent Tomas. New York: The Liberal Ars 
Press, 1960. Pp. xvii + 213. $1.00 (paper). 


AN APOSTLE OF FREEDOM: LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF NICOLAS BERDY. 
AEV. By Michel Alexander Vallon. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1960, 
Pp. 370. $6.00. 


THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF MAHATMA GANDHI AND SARVODAYA 
By Vishwanath Prasad Varma. Agra: Lakshmi Narain Agarwal, 1959. Pp. ii + 
308. Rs. 15. 


DOON LECTURES OF SRI SWAMI SIVANANDA. Chronicler: Swami Venkate- 


sananda. Rishikesh (Himalayas): The Yoga Vedanta Forest Academy, 1959. Pp. 
xxiv + 270. Rs. 3 (paper). 


ISA-KENA KATHA UPANISHADS. With text in Devanagani Sankara Bhashya 
and Commentary. Paperbound. By D. K. Viswanathan. Rishikesh (Himalayas): The 
Yoga-Vedanta Forest Academy, 1959. Pp. xliii + 311. Rs. 3. 


THE BOOK OF SONGS. Translated from the Chinese by Arthur Waley. New 
York: Grove Press Inc., 1960. Pp. 358. $4.75 (cloth); $2.45 (paper). 


THE LURE OF FEELING. By Mary A. Wyman. With an Introduction by F. S. C. 
Northrop. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1960. Pp. xii + 192. $4.75. 


LI SAO. A POEM ON RELIEVING SORROWS. By Ch’i Yiian. A Prose Transla- 
tion with an Introduction and Notes by Jerah Johnson. Miami: Olivant Press, 1959. 
Pp. iv + 74. $4.00 (paper). 
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Current Periodicals 





Articles listed here are specifically within the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy except, occasiopally, when a full table of contents is published to in- 
dicate the scope of a parcicular journal. Titles in Chinese and Japanese journals 
have been translated. The style for each listing conforms to that used in 

publication itself. Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable material. 


ACME (Rome), XI (1-3), January-December, 1958. 


THE ADVENT (Madras), XVI (3), August, 1959: M. P. PANDiT, Sri Aurobindo 
Literature (Ill). N. PEARSON, The Life Divine (An Outline). 


XVI (4), November, 1959: Ski AUROBINDO, The Secret Truth. M. P. PANDIT, Sri 
Aurobindo Literature (IV). M. V. SEETARAMAN, The Dual Being. M. V. Sus- 
BANNACHAR, Social Psychology of Sri Aurobindo. 


THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), XXX (7), July, 1959: I. A. RICHARDS, The 
Mystical Element in Shelley's Poetry—IL S. N. L. SHRIVASTAVA, Trends in Con- 
temporary Philosophy with a Reference to the Neo-Realism of G. E. Moore and 
T. P. Nunn. SRAMANERA JIVAKA, A Buddhist Approach to Free Will. 


XXX (8), August, 1959: B. P. WapIA, The Occult World. ANONYMOUS, Indian 
Art in Germany. P. NAGARAJA RAO, Jacob Boehme and the Upanishads. A. M. 
GHOSE, The Crisis of Culture in Indian Universities: MARGARET TiIMs, Towards 
A Peaceful Society. PREMA NANDAKUMAR, A. E. Housman: An Indian View. 


XXX (9), September, 1959: NAMRATA, The True Nonconformist. K. VISWANA- 


THAM, Tragedy and Sanskrit Drama. S. N. L. SHRIVASTAVA, The Realism of 
Bertrand Russell. 


XXX (10), October, 1959: NAMRATA, The Inner Man’s Sustenance. HOWARD L. 
PARSONS, The Challenge of Buddhism Today. ANONYMOUS, International Law: 
Its Effectiveness. K. VISWANATHAM, Tragedy and Sanskrit Drama—lII. V. S. 
SETURAMAN, Yeats and His Modern Critics. 


XXX (11), November, 1959: NAMRATA, The Proper Study of Man PETER MALE- 
KIN, The Philosophy of Poetry—I. K. KRISHNAMOORTHY, “Rasa” As a Canon of 
Literary Criticism. C. P. RAMASWAMY AIYAR, The Threat to the Humanities. 


XXX (12), December, 1959: PETER MALEKIN, The Philosophy of Poetry—II. 
SirA RAM JAYASWAL, Religion in Education. D. GURUMURTI, Democracy and So- 
cialism. 

BIJDRAGEN (Antwerp), (3), 1959. 


(4), 1959: FRANZ VANDEN BUSSCHE, Das Verhiltnis zwischen Religion und 
Metaphysik nach Max Scheler. 


185 
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BUKKYOGAKU-KENKYU (The Studies in Buddhism) (Kyoto), (16, 17), 
October, 1959: SHUKI YOSHIMURA, The Rise and Fall of Mahayana Schools in 
India. YOSHIBUMI UEDA, Vijiianavada and Zefi. KOSHO SHIMIZU, The Sermon 
under the Bodhi-tree. RYOGON FUKUHARA, Historical Study of the Views of 
Kkésa (Evil Passions). TAKATSUNA NAMURA, Four Views of the Avatarnsaka 
(Kegon) from a Tien T’ai (Tendai) Standpoint. SHOKO TAKEUCHI, “Manas” in 
the Mabayanasamgraha. RYUKYO FUJIMOTO, Rambling Notes on Martin Heideg. 
ger by a Buddhist. ARTYOSHI SANADA, On the Sanskrit-texts of the Avatarhsaka- 
sutra. 

BULLETIN SIGNALETIQUE (Paris), XIII (3), 1959: Philosophie; Sciences 
Humaines. (Contains section “Philosophie orientale.” ) 


XIII (4), 1959: Philosophie; Sciences Humaines. (Contains section “Philosophie 
orientale.” ) 


EAST AND WEST (Rome), X (3), September, 1959: HERMANN GOETZ, Imperial 
Rome and the genesis of classic Indian art (Part I). 


X (4), December, 1959: HERMANN GOETZ, Imperial Rome and the genesis of 
classic Indian art (Part II). J. EvOLA, On the problem of the meeting of religions 
in East and West. FRANCO BIANCOFIORE, Cultural relations between South Italy 
and the proto-historical civilizations of Asia Minor and the Aegeum. 


FRANCE-ASIE (Saigon), XVI (153-157), February-June, 1959: Special Volume. 
RENE DE BERUAL, Présence Du Bouddhisme. 


XVI (158-159), July-August, 1959: JEAN LECLANT, Réflexions d'un égyptologue 
dans un Sanctuaire shintd. 


XVI (160-161), September-October, 1959: FRANCIS DE MIOMANDRE, La France 
et l’Asie. 

XVI (162-163), November-December, 1959: JEAN FILLIOZAT, La recherche sci- 
entifique francaise en Asie. 


THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE (New Delhi), VIII (1), July, 1959: JAWAHARLAL | 
NEHRU, India Today and Tomorrow. R. N. DANDEKAR, Indian Pattern of Life 
and Thought—A Glimpse of its Early Phases. Ex1 Funct, Serbian Literature. 
SRAMANERA JIVAKA, Dukkha. R. S. SUBRAHMANYAM, Gandhi's Philosophy of 
Education. 


VIII (2), October, 1959: S. RADHAKRISHNAN, The Oneness of Mankind. S. K. 
CHATTER JI, Indianism, or the Spirit of India. P. C. BAGCHI, Foundations of Indian 
Civilization. K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, India and South-East Asia. KRISHNA R. 
KRIPALANI, RABINDRANATH ‘TAGORE, Poet and Humanist. RADHAGOVINDA 
BASAK, The Buddha-carita of Asvaghosa—A Legendary Life of Gautama. U. R. 
EHRENFELS, Cultural Needs of Indians in East Africa. T. DAMDINSUREN, Ancient 
Mongolian Literature. 
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IQBAL (Lahore), VIII (1), July, 1959: M. M. SHARIF, Muslim Philosophy and 
Western Thought. S. MAHDIHASSAN, Alchemy, a Child of Chinese Dualism. 
HossEIN NASR, Spiritual and Temporal Authority in Islam. M. AJMAL, Rela- 
tion of Sociology and Psychology. HASSAN IBRAHIM HASSAN, Political Thought 
in Early Islam. 


VIII (2), October, 1959: REHMAN MUZNIB, Sophocles. S. M. YosuF, ljtihad. 
KHURSHID AHMAD ForIK, Ibn al-Hanafiyya. 


IYYUN (Jerusalem), X (3), July, 1959: Er1cH NEUMANN, Creativity as the Cen- 
tral Problem of Psychotherapy. 


X (4), October, 1959: J. GLUCKER, Modality in Maimonides’ Guide to the Per- 
plexed. M. SCHWARZ, The Realistic Conception of Myth in Schelling’s Later 
Philosophy. GERSHON WEILER, Professor Bar-Hillel “On the Character of Ethical 
Judgements.” 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS & ART CRITICISM (Cleveland), XVIII (1), 
September, 1959: D. W. GOTSHALK, A Next Step in Aesthetics. KARL ASCHEN- 
BRENNER, Aesthetic Theory—Conflict and Conciliation. DUSAN SINDELAR, Con- 
temporary Czech Aesthetics. 


XVIII (2), December, 1959: S. K. NANDI, Avanindranath Tagore’s Concept of 
Aesthetic Universality. 


THE JOURNAL OF ASIAN STUDIES (Ann Arbor), XVIII (4), August, 1959: 
XVIII (5), September, 1959: Bibliography of Asian Studies, 1958. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS (New York), XX (3), June-Septem- 
ber, 1959: JAMES W. VANDER ZANDEN, The Ideology of White Supremacy. 


JOURNAL OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION (Nagpur), VI (22), 
April, 1959: N. D’souzA, The Transcendental in Husserl. G. SRINIVASAN, Spinoza 
and Sankhya. CHANDRODAYA BHATTACHARYA, The a4 Priori and the Analytic. 
N. R. WARHADPANDE, The Reality of Time. SANAT KUMAR SEN, Discussion: 
Spinoza and Sankhya. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY (New York), LVI (14), July 2, 1959: HARRY 
M. TIEBOUT Jr., Tillich, Existentialism, and Psychoanalysis. PHILIP MERLAN, 
Metaphysics and Science—Some Remarks. 


LVI (15), July 16, 1959: PAUL F. SCHMIDT, Ethical Norms in Scientific Method. 
LVI (16), July 30, 1959. 

LVI (17), August 13, 1959. 

LVI (18), August 27, 1959. 

LVI (19), September 10, 1959. 

LVI (20), September 24, 1959. 
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LVI (21), October 8, 1959. 


LVI (22), October 22, 1959: Symposium: Self-Identity. SYDNEY S. SHOBMAKER, 
Personal Identity and Memory. TERENCE PENELHUM, Personal Identity, Memory, 
and Survival. 


LVI (23), November 5, 1959. 


LVI (24), November 19, 1959: Symposium: The Nature and Value of Marxism 
Today. 


LVI (25), December 3, 1959. 
LVI (26), December 17, 1959. 


LA TORRE (Rio Piedras), VII (27), July-September, 1959: EUGENIO FLorm, 
La poesia reciente de RAFAEL ALBERTI, H. STUART HUuGEs, Esta anticuado ¢ 
intelectual? MANUEL LAMANA, Jean-Paul Sartre, El existencialismo y la liter. 
tura. FERNAND VERHESEN, Vias y voces de la poesia francesa contemporanea. 


VII (28), October-December, 1959: JOsE FERRATER Mora, Digresién sobre 
“Ciencia Natural y Filosofia”. ALBERTO SARTORIS, Sobre algunos escultores con- 
temporaneos. 


THE MAHA BODHI (Calcutta), LX VII (7), July, 1959: ANONYMOUS, The Nature 
of the Mind. R. R. SONI, Buddhism is One. SRAMANERA JIVAKA, Causation and 
Nagarjuna. A. A. G. BENNETT, Ultimates of the Universe. 


LXVII (8), August, 1959: VEN. BHIKKHU BUDDHARAKKHITA, Buddha's Path of 
Maitri: Panacea for World Ills. SAMANERA JIVAKA, The Buddha Image. VEN 
SHANTI BHADRA, Buddhism in Germany. VEN. C. NYANASATTA THERA, Ex- 
position of the Buddha’s Discourse on Accomplishments. 


LXVII (9), September, 1959: SRAMANERA JIVAKA, The Art of Giving. B. L 
BROUGHTON, The History, Teaching and Practice of the Tendai School of Buddh- 
ism. 


LXVII (10), October, 1959: Sri MRINAL KANTI PAL, Some New Lights on the 
Early Buddhism in Bengal. 


LXVII (11), November, 1959: VEN. BHIKKHU BUDDHARAKKHITA, Intemperance 
—A Buddhist View. R. L. SONI, The First Sermon. B. M. RAO, The Dharma Theory. 
LXVII (12), December, 1959: B. L. BROUGHT, Outline of History of Tendai Shu. 


THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXXIV (1), May, 1959: CHRistMAS HuM- 
PHREYS, Building the Bridge. EDWARD CONZE, Recent Progress in Buddhist 
Studies. RONALD FUSSELL, Towards Clear Thinking. VEN. BHIKKHU VIMAILQO, 
Awareness and Investigation. CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, Chinese Painting. 


XXXIV (2), August, 1959: D. T. SUZUKI, VERANDA TALK. M. O.C. WALSHE, 
The Uses of Jung. PeGcy T. N. KENNETT, Music Is Zen. VEN. NYANAPONIKA 
MAHATHERA, Abhidhamma Studies. CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS (ed.), Third Ex 
periment in Zen. R. D. M. SHAW, The Hekigan Roku. 
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XXXIV (3), November, 1959: R. D. M. SHAW, The Hekigan Roku. VEN. 
NYANAPONIKA MAHATHERA, Abhidhamma Studies. M. H. Rosins, Approach 
to Meditation. R. S. Y. CHI (trans.), Dialogue on Zen by NAN-CH’UAN (Nan- 
sen). 


MONUMENTA NIPPONICA (Tokyo), XV (1-2), April-July, 1959: RICHARD 
LANE, Saikaku and Boccaccio. 


THE MUSLIM WORLD (Hartford), XLIX (3), July, 1959: MUHAMMAD KAMIL 
HUSAIN, The Meaning of Zulm in the Qur'an. 


XLIX (4), October, 1959: HUMPHREY FISHER, Concept of Evolution in Ahma- 
diyyha Thought. MICHAEL E. MARMURA, Al-Ghazali and the Argument from 
Time. 


THE OTANI GAKUHO (The Journal of Buddhology and Cultural Science) (Kyo- 
to), XX XIX (1), July, 1959. 


XXXIX (2), November, 1959: YUsEN KASHIWABARA, Structure of the View 
of Degenerated Age in Shinran’s System of Thought. 


THE PAKISTAN PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL (Lahore), III (1), July, 1959: 
G. JILANI, Problem of National Character. M. M. SHARIF, The Good Life & Citizen- 
ship. ATHAR RASHEED, FAZLUR RAHMAN, MANZOOR AHMAD, The Notion of 
Existence (Symposium ). 


Ill (2), October, 1959: Mrs. OKHTAR IMAM, Is Philosophy Worth Studying? 
SEYYED HOSSEIN NASR, The Polarisation of Being. C. A. QADIR, Mrs. HAMIDA 
KHANOM, G. C. Dev, M. ASLAM, ABDUL HAMID KAMALI, Knowledge of Other 
Minds (Symposium). 


THE PERSONALIST (Los Angeles), XL (3), Summer, 1959: WILLIAM H. 
ALAMSHAH, The Value of Personality: The Philosophy of Ralph Tyler Flewelling. 
PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Personalism of Rabindranath Tagore. M. A. LAHBABI, 
Cultural Pluralism and Human Civilization. 


XL (4), October, 1959: WARREN E. STENKRAUS, Royce’s Use of the Term “Self.” 


EDWARD H. MADDEN, G. W. Curtis: Practical Transcendentalist. ARTHUR W. 
TRUNK, The Philosopher as Reformer. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Amalner), XXXI (4), January, 1959: 
S$. C. CHATTERJEE, The Real, the Unreal and the Illusory. DHIRENDRA MOHAN 
Datta, Identity, Contradiction and Excluded Middle. J. DE MARNEFFE, The 
Spirituality of the Human Soul. G. R. MALKANI, Self-consciousness and Conscious- 
ness of Other Selfs. A. LAKSHMANA RAO, Metaphysics and Linguistic Analysis. 
RAJENDRA PRASAD, Linguistic Analysis and the Substance Theory. PRAVAS JIVAN 
CHAUDHURY, Describing and Prescribing: Philosophical Implications. G. MISRA, 
An Examination of an Instance of Metaphysical Logic—Analysis of Identity Pro- 


positions by Bradley and Sankara. ANON. Third East-West Philosophers’ Confer- 
ence. 
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XXXII (1), April, 1959: KALI KRISHNA BANERJEE, Knowledge and Ordinary 
Language. G. R. MALKANI, Ultimate Reality. BASANT KUMAR LAL, Existential- 
ism and the Philosophy of Shri Krishna Chandra Bhattacharya. KALYAN CHANDRA 
GupPTA, The Self and the Body. S. K. CHATTOPADHYAYA, The Nature of an Ap- 
pearance. S. N. L. S RIVASTAVA, Bradley on Thought and Reality. D. MIsRA, The 
Organicistic Point of View as Evidenced from Studies in Learning and the 
Phenomenon of Transfer. 


XXXII (2), July, 1959: DAYA KRISHNA, Is Philosophy Linguistic Analysis? (Sym- 
posium). N. K. DgvARAJA, Is Philosophy Linguistic Analysis? (Symposium), 
KALIDAS BHATTACHARYA, Is Philosophy Linguistic Analysis? (Symposium). 
ARTHUR W. MUNK, Social Philosophy in the Nuclear Age. SAMUEL E. GLUCK, 
Pascal, Hobbes, and the Metaphysics of Anarchy. A. G. JAVADEKAR, Fundamentals 
of Axionoetics. G. R. MALKANI, Do We Explain? 


XXXII (3), October, 1959: G. N. MATHRANI, Meaning of “Good” and the Con- 
ditions of Good Life. K. SATCHIDANANDA Murty, A Meditation on Philosophical 
Methods. S. VAHIDUDDIN, Philosophy as a Historical Phenomenon. PRAVAS JIVAN 
CHAUDHURY, Concepts of Meaning and Understanding in New Physics. SIBAPADA 
CHAKRAVARTY, The Emotive Theory of Truth. A. LAKSHMANA RAO, Linguistic 
Analysis and the Ideal Language Method. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW (Ithaca), LXVIII (3), July, 1959. LXVIII (4), 
October, 1959. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA (Awakened India), LXIV (7), July, 1959: Eprror, 


Factors in Moulding Character. P. S. NAIDU, Western Philosophy and Educational 
Values Implicit therein—I. SWAMI ADIDEVANANDA, Three Supreme Mysteries of 
Sri-Vaisnavism. SURESH CHANDRA, The Utilitarian Analysis of Obligation. ARUN 
CHANDRA DutrT, Romain Rolland and India. 


LXIV (8), August, 1959: Eprror, The Aims of Our Education. SURENDRANATH 
BHATTACHARYA, Maya and Avidya in the Buddhist Philosophy. P. S. Nawu, 
Western Philosophy and Educational Values Implicit therein—2. SWAMI NIRGU- 
NANANDA, The Vedanta and Saikhya Theory of Many Purusas. Sidney Hook, 
Science and Human Wisdom. 


LXIV (9), September, 1959: Eprror, The Spiritual Unfoldment of Man. ABINASH 
CHANDRA BOsg, Karma-Yoga in the Vedas—1. SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA, 
India, Japan, and World Peace. K. C. VARADACHARI, Prajfia. M. HAFIz Sy, 
The Indian Ideals of Religion and Morality. 


LXIV (10), October, 1959: Eprror, The National Ideals of India. ABINASH 
CHANDRA BOsE, Karma-Yoga in the Vedas—2. BRAHMACHARI SURYACHAITANYA, 
The Sankhya DarSana. 


LXIV (11), November, 1959: P. S. SAstTRI, Truth. RoMA CHAUDHURI, The 
Concept of Niskima-Karma. BENOY GOPAL RAY, Identity and Sameness. SUD- 
HANSU BIMAL MOOKHERJI, The Humanism of Tagore. 
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LXIV (12), December, 1959: SURENDRANATH BHATTACHARYA, Maya and 
Avidya in the Brahma-Sitra. SWAMI KIRTIDANANDA, The Gita as a Guide to 
Human Conduct. ANIMA SEN GuPTA, The Meaning of Bhakti in the Philosophy 
of Ramanuja. ANTHONY ELEN JIMITTAM, Christian Religion at Its Mystical Heighits. 
R. PRABHAKAR, Vedantic Idealism and Marxian Materialism. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES, COLLEGE 
OF GENERAL EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF TOKYO (Tokyo), XX (7), 
1959: MASAKAZU YAMAZAKI, Post-Kantian Philosophy (3)—Philosophy of the 
Romantic School in Germany—. HARUO OmuRA, On the Determinative Power 
of the “Notion.” TasukKU HARA, A Commentary on Heidegger's “Aus der Erfah- 
rung des Denkens” (2). TAKEHIRO SUEKI, On the Cognition of the Indefinite 
Person (1)—The Foundation of Logic. SH6Z6 Omort, Freedom and Logic of 
Determinism. TADASHI INOUE, A Challenge to Plato. RyUEI TSUESHITA, Prob- 
lems of Definition in Contemporary British and American Ethics (2). SHUNTARO 
I76, Studies in “Scientific Revolution” (2). YOSHIAKI UTSUNOMIYA, The Existence 
of the “Other Person” (1). 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE (Calcutta), X (2), 
February, 1959. 


X (3), March, 1959: FRODE JAKOBSEN, The Intellectuals and Communism. ROMA 
CHAUDHURI, Sankara and Ramanuja. C. N. VAKIL, Social Change and Cultural 
Values. 


X (4), April, 1959: G. WAYNE KILPATRIC, Coomaraswamy’s View of the Proper 
Place of Art in Society. SWAMI NIKHILANANDA, Man in Search of His Soul. 


X (5), May, 1959: FRIEDRICH HEILER, The Idea of God in Indian and Western 
Mysticism. RADHAGOVINDA BASAK, Asoka’s Dharma. 


X (6), June, 1959: BATUKATH BHATTACHARYA, The Mind Supreme. FRIEDRICH 
HEILER, The Influence of Eastern Religions on Western Thought. 


X (7), July, 1959: SuDHIR KUMAR NANDI, Aesthetics of Rabindranath Tagore— 
;. 


X (8), August, 1959: PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Deontological Vedanta. 
SUDHIR KUMAR NANDI, Aesthetics of Rabindranath Tagore—II. 


X (9), September, 1959: RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, Mankind-as-a-Whole. FRIED- 
RICH HEILER, The Unity of Religions. HiRA LALL CHOPRA, Indo-Iranian Rela- 
tions Through the Ages. 


X (10), October, 1959: ABU SAYEED AyyuB, The Language of Poetry. JEAN M. 
PERRIN, The Thai and Their Destiny. 


X (11), November, 1959: BATUKNATH BHATTACHARYA, The Gita, Gospel of 
Harmony. S. VITTALA SASTRI, Advaita and the Method of Realizing It. P. C. 
CHATTER JI, Is Aesthetics Possible? 
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X (12), December, 1959: KALIDAS NAG, Hinduism—Its Universal Appeal. Sup. 
HIR KUMAR NANDI, Aesthetics of Rabindranath Tagore—III. 


RASSEGNA DI PEDAGOGIA (Padova), XVII (3), July-September, 1959. 
XVII (4), October-December, 1959. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS (New Haven), XIII (1), September, 1959: 
WILLIAM EARLE, The Life of the Transcendental Ego. H. J. MCCLOSKEY, Ethics, 
Metaphysics and Sociology. GEORGE A. SCHRADER, Existential Psychoanalysis and 
Metaphysics. 


XIII (2), December, 1959: DONALD WILLIAMS, Mind as 2 Matter of Fact. 
SAMUEL THOMPSON, Tradition, Revolt and Reconstruction in Philosophy of Re- 
ligion. 

REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE (Lausanne), III, 1959: OLIver 


LACOMBE, Cankara, Héraut de I’hindouisme. SWAMI NITYABODHANANDA, Sri 
Ramakrishna. 


IV, 1959: JOHANNES LOHMANN, L'origine du langage. 
TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE (Utrecht), XXI (2), June, 1959. 


XXI (3), September, 1959: J. HOLLAK, Von Materialistischer Dialektik bis zum 
dialektischen Materialismus. 


XXI (4), December, 1959: K. OEDINGEN, Ueber die Grenzen der Philosophie. 


THE TOHO GAKUHO [Journal of Oriental Studies} (Kyoto), No. 30, December, 
1959. 


TSING HUA JOURNAL OF CHINESE STUDIES (Taipei), Special No. 1, Decem- 
ber, 1959: Natural Science. 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XLVI (3), July, 1959: Eprror, Moral and 
Religious Education. S$. §. RAGHAVACHAR, Some Observations of Sri Sankara on 
Bhakti. 

THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XLVI (3), July, 1959: Eprror, Moral and 
Instruction in Educational Institutions. V RAGHAVAN, Concept of Beauty. P. T. 
RAJU, The Task of the Indian Philosopher: Present and Future. 


XLVI (4), August, 1959: SwAMI CHIDBHAVANANDA, Religious and Moral 
Entity and the Non-Entity as Proved by Shreeharsa. K. SAVITHRI, Conception of 
God in Adwaita. HEMANTA KUMAR SEN, Sri Sankaracharya, Sri Chaitanya and 
Sri Ramakrishna—(A Study). VISHWANATH PRASAD VARMA, Nature of Indian 
Thought. 


XLVI (6), October, 1959: SWAMI ISWARANANDA, Nature and Function of Rea- 
son in Vedanta. SHARADA, Swami Vivekananda, The Rejuvenator of Modern 
India. U VENKATAKRISHNA RAO, The Spirit of our Dharmasastras. R. S. N. 
RAMAKRISHNAN, A Study in Advaita Philosophy. N. C. ZAMINDAR, The Crisis 
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in Indian Religious Thinking. M. HAFIz SyED, The Problem of God and Man. 


CHUNILAL MrTrRA, The Non-Violence of the Mahatma. ABINASH CHANDRA BOSE 
Goodness at the Source. 


XLVI (7), November, 1959: P. SANKARANARAYANAN, The Ramakrishna Move- 
ment. K. S. RAMAKRISHNA RAO, What is Beauty? A. NARASINGA RAO, The 
Relativity of Bheda (Difference) and Abheda (Sameness) and of Truth. T. 


KRISHNAJI, Bhagavan Buddha and His Message. “BALU,” The Quintessence_of 
Vedanta Philosophy. 


XLVI (8), December, 1959: Eprror, In Search of Security. S. N. RAO, A Great 


Charter of Religious Liberty. ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAM, Western Religion at 
its Mystical Heights. 


THE VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY (Santiniketan), XXV (1), Summer, 1959: 
ATINDRANATH Bose, Anarcho-Communist Trends in Christianity. VISHWANATH 
PRASAD VARMA, Emotional Integration in Contemporary India. 


XXV (2), Autumn, 1959: Justus M. VAN DER KROEF, Zen and the American 
Experience. BENOY GOPAL RAY, “Delight of Existence” in Sri Aurobindo. PUNYA 
SLOKA RAy, What is Intuition? JITENDRA MOHANTY, Types of Linguistic 
Philosophy. PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, What Happens in the Theatre? RA- 
MENDRA KUMAR SEN, Doctrine of Katharsis Re-Examined. 
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